ure e CoMnTH "W reBomm: AND 
bestes To Man? 


| which. it is el to ſhew, », 
among various other Points, | 


3 
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CE | tered the World / 8 1 the Conſcience, . JE, 
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Y r hat without he Aid | IV. That a State, Reli- 1 
4 of . Man | gion or Law of Na- "bs 
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| T has ever been accounted laudable to attempt opening 


e hitherto almoſt untrodden, we may hope, the better it 
5 known, the more it will be frequented : there is, at 
oſt, no obſtacle in the way, to prevent a candid enqui- 
er after truth, from entering into, and making a trial 
Fit. Its only objects are, the honour of God, the dig- 
Wit) of man, and the juſt excellence of reaſon. Nor is 
Wy thing offered, for the promotion of theſe great ends, 
But what reſts on the authority of ſcripture, the frame of 


3 


þ man nature, the capacity of our rational faculties, and 
Ve experience of all ages: to them is the appeal made, 


Without diſguiſe, art, or ſophiſtry. 


* 


eim thereto ;, being throughout, ſtraight, regular, and 
Wnſeftent. There are no turnings to the right hand, or 


Nong ſt us, cannot err therein. 


0 retreats; which perpetually involve learned men, 


1 


ve up principles it was early taught to receive as true. 
jt if human knowledge be ſtill capable of improvement, 
Patever is candidly offered to ſuch purpoſe, deſerves an 
ſanination, before it be rejected. With this view the 
owing ſheets are ſubmitted to the learned world , not 


K k FAC F. 


new paths to knowledge ; and if that which follows, 


Aud if ſimplicity be a recommendation, it has a juſt 


W the left; no doubts, entanglements, or metaphyſical de- 
ns, to contend with : all is plain nature, 0 that a 
ſering man, of the loweſt, if boneſt apprebenſions a- 


Another advantage is, that it flands not in need of 
paring, at ſome times thoſe bold advances, at others as 


k contradittions, or incoherencies, who endeavour to in- 


bporate. natural religion with that which is revealed. 
eall know with what reluctance the mind is brought 
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cut it of ove to novelty, but from a long and "mM con 


is, becauſe no ſjubjef, that deſerves fo much attentim, 


them into his original plan, the neceſſity of which k 


under his maſterly hand, been one of the moſs e bie 
: ſent from bim, on this, or other account, they have 


«  Jowwers, may invent, and uſe what diſtindtions thy 
_ © pleaſe, and call things by what names they think fi, 
Bu I cannot allow to them, or to any man, an ai. 


-0 Wa. to make a religion for m6, or to alter 10 
 &. which Ged hath revealed... 


the brevity of a diſcourſe allows (being indeed abjiratl 


bly, never ſee the light) yet may ſerve as hints, for 
minds of greater abilities to improve, and raiſe a fait 


The PRE F A E. 


viction, that no other hypotheſis can give that true all. 

gation to religion, without which it is of little worth, 

therefore merits not cenſure, tho” it miſſes approbation. 
F what is ſaid on Language ſeems, at firſt, remcte; i 


has received ſo little: or it bas been my misfortu:.: mi 
to meet with any author, who thoroughly confidered tl 
origin or extent of it. Had Mr. Locke indeed takn 


afterwards ſaw, but too late; ideas of ſenſation an 
reflexion would certainly have been reſtrained willi 
cloſer limits, than they now are: and an eſſay ſo framel 


among human produttions: 82 
Mir. Locke however is not infallible : and if any di 


right to ſay, as he did, in his Reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity. ** The makers of ſyſtems, and their fil. 


De other heads, for eaſe and Ain ſake thrown i. 
to is fem, would bear a much fuller explanation, that 


from larger works, intended for a continuation to th 
firſt volume on Joie knowledge, but will now, probl- 


ſuperſtrufture on: moſt of them being ſupported by nanu 
of allowed eminence, tho no friends to the cauſe bejn 


us; and all Judged capable of a S and proj 


demonſtration. | 


= mm Fai th et 17 hs * bearing 
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rr R the knowledge of God, the 
moſt excellent and 0 to man, is 
chat of himſelf. And as reaſon gives 
him the pre- eminence above other ſub- 
lunary creatures, it muſt be an enquiry 
great importance, for direfting the mind in its 
ch after truth, Wrnence coMETH wWisboM 
ED UNDERSTANDING TO Man? For with the 
Il preacher, it was © a paige of wiſdom 2 to know wil. vill, 
buhoſe gift ſhe is. > 1 
ro this che ſcriptures give a plain lation (ift. * 
general, „ it is God chat teacheth man know- Pc. xciv, 
Ledge, and the inſpiration of the Almighty giveth | 11 
him underſtanding,” which Feb alſo teaches in c. xxxii. 8; 
lame words. "(2dly. ) with regard to divine and 
Ficual | matters, they particularly inform us, that = 
or an aſſent of the underſtanding, ground- Heb. xi. 2. 
Far os db atteſtation of God, is the evi- 13 3 
lence,” the only aſſurance and proof. of | 
khings not ſeen,” or of whatever does not fall 
ler the us. ani of the ſenſes. 
B This 
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Joel i. 32. aſſiſtance. For how ſhall they believe in hin 


v. 30, not produce fruit; on which account, “ in tim 


— — — — ͤ gà— — 
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Pp Cor. ii iii. this foundation be of God, it ſtandeth ſure ; 5 0 50 
11. *© other can no man lay.“ 


5 2] 

This ſhews, whence. the impoſtbility, noted n 
the context, ariſes, of mens any way acknowled 
ing the true God, Jehovah (for ſuch is the oj, 
ginal word in the prophet Joel) without a ſupein 


* of whom they have not heard; and how ſhi 

"7 they hear without a preacher * ?” or one to inſtru 
them in ſuch knowledge. For the Gentiles yer 
Rom. xi. of the olive tree, which is wild by Natur" 
* and without freſh grafting and cultivation, coll 


ce paſt they had not believed God.” Becauſe the 
had not heard of him. e 1430; „ then ſays th 
apoſtle, the inference from theſe premiſes is, tha 
faith cometh by hearing,” or inſtruction thy 
the vehicle of language, and hearing,” the cand 
of ſuch knowledge Os. Na 7 the word d 
e 
It ſeems then inconteſtably plain from the inſpi. 
ed writings, that men neither did, nor could, kno 
the true God, but from external information : ad 

| that the only knowledge of inviſibilities, as to tie 
exiſtence or nature, is from Revelation. And 


But how then comes it to paſs, that Reyclatin 

if the ſole conveyor of divine knowledge, has | 

x long hung down its head; and reaſon been placed 
among chriſtians, in the chair of infallibility, & 
the inventor, arbiter, and judge of things, both iu 
man and divine? This, among other cauſes, m 
have been —— meg. to the e range 7 

| 3 


7351 
long handed down, which the world had conceived, 
&. favour of common notions, innate ideas, and the 
ke; as if the mind could in them, as in a mirror, 
hold the reflexion of all truths. 
Mr. Locke indeed totally overthrew theſe unphi- 
oſophical and abſurd non-entities. But as natural 
religion was then, and ſtill is, with the Max v, the 
E.tholick one; few treatiſes on that ſu bject appear, 
&ichout having conſtant recourſe to, © inward ſig- 
© natures, congenite impreſſions, inbred opinions, 
notions grafted in, and written upon the heart, 
W interwoven with our very nature, ſpringing up 
from the natural fæcundity of the mind, &c. 
þ &c.” for no viſibly good reaſon, but that ſuch a 
eligion cannot be ſupported but by ſuch proofs , 
Who! they neither can, nor ought to be relied on, 
Ince as our excellent Pearſon obſerves, ** we are 
E aſſured, God never chargeth us with the know- 
F ledge of him upon that account.” in Art. 1. 

| It is however the voice of the pulpit and the 
thools. That man has faculties ſufficient to. fur- 
iſh him with all neceſſary truths. That he not 
nly could, but did, diſcover all the Duties he 
es, to God, his neighbour, or himſelf, before 
Iny revelation was made to the world. That God 
lever gave a law to mankind before the days of 
ofes. That a general declaration of his will was 
ever made to the world before the preaching of 
e goſpel. That natural religion muſt be pre-ſup- 
ſed, as the foundation of that which is reveal'd; 
nd that it could not ſubſiſt without it. With many 
ther poſitions of the like kind. 


B2 Were 


5 [ 4 ] 

Were reaſon indeed able to do all this, revelatiy 
would certainly be uſeleis, as they would * It 
nor would it be eaſy to juſtify the wiſdom of 00 
in giving one; ſince it could anfwer no end, whig 
man was not well qualified to attain without j 
But a Few, on the contrary, are of opinion, thy 
reaſon is no way debaſed, by ſaying, that man ſtay 
in need of a ſuperior light to diſcover all the intl 
lectual truths, neceſſary to his perfection, in thi 
world, and the other: and that theſe were commy. 
nicated to him by immediate inſtruction from Gal 

himſelf, | 
To confirm this hyperketis, | is \ he intent of the 
following diſcourſe or to prove that religion enter! 
the world by revelation. Which being a ſubject i 
the molt intereſting nature, as an enquiry into the 
truth, and obligation, of that religion we profes; 

if the arguments brought in ſupport of it, do no! 
_ convince, they ſhould not offend. And to anſve 4 
both views, mall reſt the whole on theſe Principle 


we. 
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Ther che ſcrignares, as received by us, are tt 
word of God. 5 


That the word of God is  infullib true. 


1 That the veracity of God, is as capabl F 
6s making us know a propoſition to be true, 

6 any other way of proof can be; and, ther: 
fore, we do not, in ſuch a caſe, barely be 
e lieve, but know, ſuch a en to be 
true, and attain certainty.” Locke s 2d 
Ply to bp. of Worc. p. 498. Dublin edit. 


F 1ſt 


1 31 

$, 1ſt. The firſt thing to be conſider d, as the 
Oundation of our enquiry, is the nature of Re- 
W v:tarion. Which, in its primary meaning, is 
only to make ſomething known that before was ſe- 
E cret. Now, the poſſibility of this cannot be que- 


We cciving it, becauſe he that made the ſoul, can ope- 


WE r2te upon it, in any manner ſuitable to its faculties. 


And as to matter; could God communicate no- 
ching, in whole, or in part, but what man already 


knowledge mult be finite as man S, Or man' s infi- 


3 Inite as God's. 
And as the Almighty worketh nothing in vain, 


virtue of ſuch revelation, perceive, know, and aſ- 
Cod: ſo that at the ſame time they clearly under- 
ſtood, both what was delivered, and by whom. 


See Pearſon, Art. 1. 
As to the frequency of ſuch cn the ſcrip- 


| Enoch, Noah, &c. After it, to Abraham, Jacob, 


j moved by the Holy Ghoſt. 
Particularly, God converſed with n imme- 


and went out from the preſence of the Lord. 


W ſtion'd of God, who has infinite methods of diſco- 
Z vering himſelf : nor of man's being capable of re- 


knew, or could comprehend the extent of, his 


G thoſe perſons, to whom he revealed himſelf, did by 


| ure themſelves, that he who ſpake to them was 


$Mſes, and all the prophets, who ſpake as they were 


5 after his creation. The firſt words of the 
ſerpent to Eve, prove her knowledge of him. As 
Bt is alſo evident of Cain, when he contended with, 


Now, 
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Yes aſſure us, that God, at ſundry times, and Heb. 3 1. . ⁵ 
in diverſe manners, ſpake in time paſt, to tze 


| „ fathers.” Before the flood, to Adam, Abel, | 


= 1 
Now, if God had no end in creating man, but 
to know and ſerve his maker, it ſeems as conſiſtem 
with the divine goodneſs, to inſtruct him in al 
things neceſſary to thoſe great purpoſes, as to make 
him ſuch a creature as he did: nor can ſuch a con- 
' ſtant intercourſe be accounted for in any other man. 
ner, ſo becoming of God, or perfective of man, 
And had he been intended for a ſelf-taught, {clf. 
ſufficient creature, the whole tranſaction of God 
with him, muſt have been entirely uſeleſs, or fru. 
ſtrated the very end of ſending him into the world; 
neither of which can be admitted. But Adam had 
wants both in body and mind; and if God plant. 
ed a garden for food and delight, we cannot con. 
ceive him leſs mindful of the intellectual part, crea 
ted 11 his e own image. | 


| 930 2d. It appears that God had frequent con. 
verſe with man, therefore, to advance him in the 
higheſt wiſdom, the knowledge and ſervice of his 
maker, or the whole of what ; is called ReL1c10x; 
conſequently it muſt, at this time, and in this mar- 
ner, have enter'd the world. Or, if we define i 
| to be doing whatever we are obliged to by God, i 
will include both faith and practice; a right knov- 
ledge of his nature and promiſes, and a fervic 
agreeable to his will, If then right apprehenſion 
of the divine attributes be, confeſſedly, the groun 
of all religion, they muſt have been well know", 
before there could be any ſuch thing, or man have 
ſpeculated about it. 
We are, again, aſſured on all hands, that « mat 


« by nature is under an impoſiibilty of knowing tit 
(e W. 


141 


« will of God,” (Pearſon creed, art. 8. p. $29.) < and 
« unavoidably ignorant of it,” (Dr. Clarke, Boyle 
lect. pt. 2d.) as what none could declare but God 
himſelf. Therefore muſt have made a revelation of 
it, before man could be under any obligation to ob- 
ſerve it, or capable of ring a ſervice well pleaſing 15 
to him. 5 
If then, the firſt men, as ſcripture aſſures us, 
« walked with God, before him, pleaſed, and were 
accepted of him ;” we muſt believe they had a 
revelation of the divine will: becauſe without a 
rule, there can be no demand of obedience; no 
ſubjection to pleaſure, or e rewards or 
puniſhments. i 
The firſt, and moſt eminent part of worſhip, was 
facrifice, inſtituted from the beginning, appointed 
for the expiation of ſin, and for ever ceaſed when 
the great oblation was offer'd. What then ſhould 
prevent our looking upon it as a federal rite of the 
new covenant, and coeval with it, as that was with 
he fin of man ? for there could be no acceptance 
vithout remiſſion, no remiſſion without blood, no 
ith without promiſes, nor promiſes without a co- 
enant, Therefore, if God regards not will-wor- 
ip, AbeP's faith, in that act, muſt have been, a 
m truſt of receiving pardon, and. an eternal in- 
etance thro' the promiſed Meſſiah, whereby * 
obtained witneſs that he was righteous.” . 
So awful and irreſiſtible is the force of truth, as 
Þ have induced many learned aſſertors of natural 
kligion, from conſidering the firſt ſtate of man, to 
knowledge the neceſſity of a revelation being then 
yen. Becauſe the n, and free determina- 
tions 
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cluded from. Without it, he could not poſſibly har 


was required, or upon what terms, God would pro 
| ceed with him in juſtice, or in mercy, 


 *< ter the world by revelation.” (Butler Analogy, 
For, © what only could make the firſt men ſo en. 


God had not vouchſafed to teach mankind, what 
they ought to know, and do, both before and 


4 5. 3d. But thirdly, as the apoſtle twice mentions 
this conveyance of knowledge, by Hzazrinc; i 
certainly includes more then is commonly imagin d 
and coming from ſuch authority merits a due con- 
ſideration, in what manner it is. applicable to, 
_ conſiſtent with the human frame. In which enqui 
ry, there is no flying from the will, to the power d 
God: we are not to examine, what he can do, but 
Wuhat he has done; not what he might have mad 
man, but what he did. And if we judge 9 
ſcripture, experience, and ſelf- conſciouſneſs; 
trueſt definition will perhaps be found, to * a0 
animal capable of ſpeech ; and, thro? that medium 


© 8 | 
tions of God concerning man ; his preſent duty, a 
future exiſtence, are ſecrets, which all fleſh is ex. 


known the will, or intentions of his maker toward 
him: whence his original, whither his end, what 


Therefore confeſs, that religion muſt have eh. 


ce lightened, as ſcripture repreſents them, was reve 
<< lation; and, that allowed, diſpute is at an end.” 
(Warburton Divine Legat.) And another, [i 


e ſince the fall, we muſt have been in perfect igno- 
<« rance of God, and all religion, from the begin 
ning of the world, n now.“ : 


of reaſon, and religion, 
| . aa y «0 


8 
| 


For 


: 1.97 


For there i is a wide difference between a capacity 


f acting, and the act itſelf, A watch, or other 
machine, fitted up with admirable ſkill, and perfect 
zn all its parts, cannot put itſelf in motion; nei- 
Kher can the mind: yet one is a real watch without 
neaſuring of time; the other has a real capacity for 
Thinking, but without thought. Both remain po- 


ſentially fo, till put into actual motion, by ſome 
5 xternal agency. 


Thus, the intellectual faculties have a power to 


york, when ſupplied with materials to work upon, 
ud not before; the mind is then carried into ac- | 
tion, its ſecret ſprings exert their proper activity, 


nd the rational frame enabled to think, and reaſon. 
If we conſider the nature of ſpeech, ſomething 
0 ſupernaturally divine appears to all who have du- 
y weigh'd it, Heathens, Jews, Chriſtians, ortho- 
ox, and Atheiſts *, that they pronounce it to ſur- 
bak the invention of men. Learned Whitby was ſo 
ar convinc'd of language being the immediate gift 
ff God, as to think it a clear demonſtration, that 
e original of mankind was as Moſes deliver'd it 
om the impoſſibility of giving any. other tolera- 
le account of the origin of language, OO 
1, p. 28. 
And indeed eyery article in thoſe ſhort memo- 
jals of the firſt paſſages after the: creation, imply 
inſtruction by this means; it being inconceiv- 
ble that man ſhould underſtand the words of God, 
fore he was taught them. Whence it is generally 
lowed by all writers, * that tho Adam had a he 


Even Hobbes could ſay, God taught 4 Adam this n: in- 
Fation, Leviathan. 0.4. 
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: « pacity, and organs admirably contrived fo 
„ ſpeech, yet in his caſe, there was a neceſſity 
his being immediately inſtructed by God, he 


wants ſome abler hand, to ſearch into, ſift, an 
purify it. Let us however break the ground, by 
offering a few hints to ſhew, that till man had ln. 


ture: which will amount to a demonſtration, if 


appears, that he can no more think then ſpe 
without words; but that theſe are as neceſſur 


Na to both, as cauſes to their effects. 


that the mind cannot think upon nothing; tid 
things themſelves cannot enter the mind, but th 
ſigns of them may; that words are the marks 0 


ble of acting. This Mr. Wollafton, (§ 5. p. 121 


he advances, or, that a man cannot think witho 
words, to every one's obſervation of what paſſe 


wiſe, becauſe words are the only bodies, or vel 
cles, by which the ſenſe and meaning of all pn 


| ſtored with them, it has s nothing to Judge by, thu \ 
or F reaſon upon. 


[1] 


“ cauſe it was impoſſible he ſhould have invent 
0e ſpeech, and words to be ſpoken, ſo ſoon as hh 
« neceſſities required.” See bp. Vi Hams, Boyle Led. 

But there is ſtill in this ſubject, a mine of rig 
ore, hitherto little known, or ſought for'; whid 


guage given him he could not be a rational cre: 


Let us then briefly obſerve in this procedur; 


eſſence, by which it | diſtinguiſhes things, one fro 
another; and till furniſhed with them, is incap! 
proves at large, and appeals for the truth of wh 


within himſelf. Nor is it poſſible to be othe 


poſitions are conveyed; ſo that till the mind! 


To: 


Mr. Locke muſt have given areat light into this 
mote and delicate ſubject, had he taken language 
to his original plan. He ſaw the defect, but too 
e, yet grants enough for our purpoſe. That 
the mind is as white paper, void of all characters. 
l J. 2. c. 1 F 2. has no writings, ſignatures, or 
preſſions, which are the corner ſtone 'of natural 
licion. Whence then has \t the materials of 
owledge | ö. not altogether from ideas of ſenſation 
£1 reflexion. But, as all men, in their thinking 
and Teaſoning, make uſe of words.“ L. 4. c. 5. 
4 that is, can neither think or reaſon without 
em; therefore, God furniſhed man with lan- 
onage—— and. altho' he had by nature his or- 
gans ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate 
ſounds, which we call words, this was not ſuf- 
ficient to produce language.” L. 3. c. 1. § 1. 
at was not to be attained, but by a ſupernatural | 
l, which ſhews the weakneſs of our minute phi- 
uber, who, on this ſubject, are always ſuppo- 
g, that men did, and an hord of ſavages now. 
ay, invent a language. 
It was alſo, farther neceſſary, that ho ſhould = 
be able to uſe theſe ſounds, as ſigns of internal 
conceptions, and to make them ſtand as marks 
for the ideas within his own mind, whereby they 
might be made known to others, and the thoughts 
ku mens minds be conveyed from one to ano- 
(Ib. § 2.) So that without words, men 
A ry not underſtand, learn, or teach, any Was 
Wat was ſaid, 
And as © the 1 makes words to ſtand for . 
the real eſſences of things.“ L. 3. c. 10. $ 18. 


6 _ _ _= 


3 


(ey; 
fe could not, in the abſence of things, Witholt 
words, diftinguiſh, judge of, think, or reaſon uy. 
on them; having no marks, whereby they could 


be recollitied: or preſented to, the intellectual fi. 


culties. Whence, „the extent and certainty of 


«© knowledge has ſo near a connexion with word, 
„that unleſs their force and manner of ſignifia. 
*« tion be firſt well obſerv'd, there can be ven 
little ſaid clearly and pettinently concerning know. 
ledge.“ L. 3. c. 9. $21. that is, we / cou 
know nothing, be certain of nothing. And ver 
language, as the inſtrument of knowledge, mori 
„thoroughly weighed, the way to knowledge wou 
lie a great deal opener then it does.“ Ib, 
Certainly, for knowledge is not to be had, wit. 
cout the proper inſtrument and means of attaining 
it. And language being the only path, or avenu, 
10 e ſhews the force of our apoſtle's div 
philoſophy; © That faith cometh by hearing, ad 
hearing by the word of God;“ that being uri 
only conduit, in receiving or conveying truth. Fu \ 
all we learn is by words, all we think is in word 
and without them, could neither learn, think, «i 
teach, much leſs have the moſt diſtant pe 7 
things not ſeen, 5 5 
Ihe illation ſeems very plain. Language cannd 
be contrived without thought and knowled oe : bit 
the mind cannot have thought or knowledge till 


has language: Therefore language muſt be prev: 


_ ouſly taught, before man could become a ration 
creature: and none could teach him but God. 
An additional light may be caſt on this ſubj 


5 from obſerving the prodighus. uſe of NaMeEs, | 
at 


— 


[13] 
cq ring, and retaining knowledge: for they being 
Pe objects of thought, the mind can neither de- 
Wcribe, define, or even conceive any ſubſtance, 
Ell acquainted with the name, and meaning of it; 
chat not only diſtinguiſhes ſubſtances from each 
cher, but is (as ſome ſpeak) the mark both of eſ- 
Ence. and union; the bond which ties together the 
&reral properties peculiar to each, and that conſti- 
pe things what they are. For the qualities and 
oers of ſubſtances,” which make up the' complex 
ea of them, are images too ſubtil and fleeting 
br the mind to detain, without ſome mark of ef- 
Ince whereunto it can annex them. Th 
on what other account, but to have a right 

Enowledge of the creatures, over which a dominion 

Ins given, did God bring before Adam, every beaſt . 
bf the field, and fowl of the air, to ſee what he 


every living creature, that was the name there- 
of.“ Nor is it reaſonable to imagine, that God 
L.uld thus miraculouſly inſtruct him in the know- 
Age of his fellow-creatures, before that of his 
Feator. On the contrary, we find the words, God, 
d Lord God, uſed upwards of forty times, in the 
o firſt chapters of Geneſis, which were names, 
d marks, not only of exiſtence, but of all the 
vrious perfections revealed of the nature. Hence, 
e name of God, in nymberſeſs 3 of . 
re, ſtands for God himſelff. 5 
For as a name cannot be given to . we 
Pe no notion of; and man is invincibly ignorant 
things not ſeen : ſo neither could he diſcover, 
derſtand, or — 1 attribute or property, 
till 


Jould call - them? and “ whatſoever Adam called Gen. ii. 9. 
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till he knew the name of the ſubſtance, to which 
alone they appertained; and no information of them 
could. be had, but from the word of God, that 1 is 
_ revelation. *. 
- » hs ſubject i is inexhauſtible.” It DS appears, 
7 that the mind can have no other objects of thought, 
5 but words, and names; which therefore muſt be 
prior to recollection, reflexion, or any mode of 
thinking. And it is as great an abſurdity to lay, 
that a man without reaſon, could create language 
for the inſtrument of reaſon; as that he could create 
a world for himſelf, before he was in being. 
For the rational. faculty conſiſts. in a power, t0 
exert its ſeveral operations, on the materials, it re- 
cCeives, and underſtands; to record, or diſpoſe of 
them in their proper cells; to call forth, and ſee 
rately conſider them; to divide, compare, and 
judge of their agreement or diſagreement ; and 
thereby becomes able to form propoſitions, and Cray 
_ concluſions ; that is, to think, and reaſon. 
But the inſtrumental. cauſe of reaſon muſt be pre- 
vious to it. What was previous to reaſon mult be 
taught by ſome intelligent agent. No ſuch agen 
was prior to the firſt.” man, but God (or ſpiritul 
. beings at his appointment). | What he taught, wa 
by revelation. Conſequently, revelation was (a 
there can be no error in believing ſo) the firſt pri 
ciple of all knowledge, and the means whereby ihe 
creator intended man ſhould become both a a ration 
and religious. creature. 
'*: Some of the Greek fathers wat chat God muſt be unname 


able, but by himſelf, becauſe there was none other before hin 
give him a name---Plato vo” 47 , £541 vw. Þ armenid 


ee, A Ka N. I 


. 

V B. Tho' Mr. Locke be frequently mention wa 
in this, and on other heads as being the ſtan- 
dard of knowledge to the preſent age : yet 

there are grounds to apprehend, that the evils 

far exceed the advantages, which truth received 
from his celebrated eſſay. See Appendix A. 


ach. That revelation was the origin of religion, 


b well as of ſpeech and reaſon, will appear from 


onſidering the true ſtate of 1 man at his firſt entrance 
to the world. 


The endowments which Aſtingiſhed him from 


Þther animals, were the capacity of reaſon, and a 
reedom of will; one to underſtand the law, which 


as to be his rule of action; the other, to deter- 
ine his will, when at perfect liberty, whether to 
bey, or not. For the law muſt be known before 
| can be a rule; and when known, it is the choice 


bf intelligent beings, which makes an action their 


wn, ſo as thereby to become accountable creatures, 
t capable of rewards and puniſhments, to which 
thing ſubjects them but 0 choſen, : ac- 
jons. 
The proper ſtate to exerciſe theſe peculiar Neu- 
s, muſt be that of probation, and without a law 
yen, they could neither be tried or proved ; nor 
uld that have any force without ſanctions annex- 
l. God therefore enter'd into a Covenant with 
an, wherein it was ſtipulated, that obedience ſhould - 
ltle him to the rewards, diſobedience e him 5 
the penalty of the la. | 
Such was the firſt ſtate of man: God gave him a A 
niet declaration of his will or, of whatever was 


e- 


rr ——— T5 r eo p_r—_s Pn 
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required of him to know or do. The covenant thet 


entered into was that of Works : the condition, 
« do this, and live.” A ſinleſs obedience was de 


manded. The reward, a tranſlation to the preſeng 
and enjoyment of God in heaven, without a {ey 
ration of ſoul and body. The puniſhment, deat, 
: tomporal and eternal. 5 


Two things muſt here be carefully noted. ( iſt 


That none could declare, promiſe, or confer, 2 
eternal life, but the eternal God. (2dly.) Thx 


where a ſinleſs obedience was requir'd, the law mui 


be full and perfect, an exact meaſure of acting, ny 
the leaſt part defective, no duty to be obſerved, 9 


that could poſſibly be broken, ck was not plain 


ly propounded and underſtood. For as without! 
law, there can be neither obedience or tranſgrt 
| fion; fo an imperfect law is a contradiction, as be 
ing a rule that cannot regulate. 


We may add; it ſeems no way incongruo 
with the divine wiſdom, to have given man a con 


| fiſtent ſcheme of religion, the beſt adapted, an 
moſt ſuitable to his faculties, which ſhould obig 


the whole race of mankind, then virtually in Aan 
Such, there is great reaſon to believe, was ti 


law 1 that it began with time, and ſh 
not en 

ving the leaſt. tittle altered, whilſt human natur 
and the preſent frame of things endure, | 


but when eternity commences, without hi 


5 5th, On the breach of the firſt covenant, 6 
vouchſafed to admit man, into a ſecond, or that ( 
GRACE. And if revelation was neceſſary in 


ſtate of i innocence, much more fo muſt it be 
| tl 


171 

Bat of apoſtacy, to preſerve him from an utter de- 
Peration; ſince on forfeiting the divine favour, he 
* 0 further claim to it, nor could have the leaſt 
of his creator's goodneſs, or will, relating 
10 "bg eternal welfare; nor any hopes of eſcaping 
Bat dreadful puniſhment he had incurred. 

Every thing here is fo far beyond the reach of 
wuman reaſon, that, when declared, it is the moſt 
Wſtoniſhing event that falls within the compaſs of 


Wiſe of forgiveneſs, thro' a Meſſiah, was a ſtupen- 
Wous inſtance of divine benignity; and as neceſſary | 
man's preſent comfort, as redemption was to his 
ture happineſs. 

In this amazing 1 we muſt look higher 
jan any dealings had with man, viz. to the eter- 
bl purpoſes of God concerning his reſtoration z 


of the world.” And © the hope of eternal lite, &. - 
| which God, that cannot lie, promiſed before the 


e © given.” 8 7 
Is it then poſſible to believe, that a covenant 8 
ould be eſtabliſhed, a promiſe made, and a grace 
ven to obtain it; yet the perſon, for whoſe bene- 
alone they were intended, ſhould have no know- 
dee or aſſurance of them ? This is what ncither 
hon, nor religion, can ſuppoſe. 
Here it muſt alſo be remembered ( iſt.) that 
cre was no change in the original law, but only 

the conditions of the covenant ; inſtead of a 
rfect obedience, a ſincere one, with faith and re- 


tance, was now; required; whereby a deliverance 
- from 


So that to reveal a deſign of mercy, and a pro- 


| "bg the Lamb was ſlain from the foundation Rey. a 


world began.” As alſo = * grace,” at the ſame 2 Tim, i, 
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from penal ty, and a new way to immortality, yy 
opened. (2dly.) That ſinners ſhould be ſaved, b 
what method, or on what terms, re- admitted in 
favour; yet the law ſatisfied, and the truth of 2 
immutable decree preferved ; were ſecrets hid! 
God, what no created intelligence could diſcoys 
or comprehend. The angels ſtill defire to lock in 
this myſtery, but cannot fathom it; for the [ne 
Chriſt paſſeth knowledge. 1 
Thus was a redeemer ordained in "ET revel. 
ed in paradiſe, believed by the patriarchs, ſpoken, 
by the prophets, and relied on by all. The inf, 
rence then is juſt, that the eſſentials of true pe 

were from the beginning : for what is religion, by 
fhrſt to know the true God, and then, by faith al 
obedience, thro' the merits of the Meſſiah, to hoy 
for remiſſion of ſins, and eternal life? every an 
cle of which entered the world by revelation. 
It has alſo been ſaid by learned men; that ſy 
poſing the hiſtory of our firſt parents, as Mi 
ſes relates it, to be true, we have a plain arg 
ment, that our maker, from the beginning, ag 
ed, and appointed, all that the goſpel requires 
us“. And Who, but an atheiſt or deiſt, can n ly 
| poſe] it not to be true * ? 
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" och. The wich of religion conſiſts in thi 
Watt. xv. “ if thou wilt enter into "life, keep the command 
10, 18. „ ments. Let us then further enquire, when t 


commands of God were at firſt given, and in wi 
=; manner continued. 


» Biſhop Bradford, Bizle Lest. 
| | = Gritt 


[19] 
Ne gs tells us, „that God three ſeveral times 
ye a law, which obliged all mankind, to whom 
1. knowledge of it came; after the creation, 
after the flood, and by Chriſt, ** _ | 
hne father of the firſt world received the com- 
nands immediately from God. Theſe were handed 
own with , purity, to the parent of the ſecond, a 
Preacher of righteouſneſs, who drew up a ſummary 
f them, ever after called, the ſtatutes of Adam, 
derived from him; or the precepts of the ſons of 
. dab, who tranſmitted them to ſucceeding gene- 
Fations, Of theſe, Moſes ſpeaks, before he came 
Wo Sinai, as his rule of judging between the people; 


his laws.” 
The Jews alſo ever allowed, that the Gentiles who : 
Pbſerved them, were entitled to the kingdom of 
L Vl, a5; being the only eſſential duties, which 
Pound all mankind ; and what no place or age could 
Wiſpenſe with. For the decalogue was not a new of 
Et of laws, but a repetition of the former, and in 
Jubſtance the very ſame. 
Our Saviour alſo repeats every commandment, as 
Eid of old, in ancient times, or from the beginning; 
Ind neither added to, nor diminiſhed from them +. 
They contained the loye of God, and of our neigh- 
De jur. Bel, & P. L. 1. c. 1. 916, „ 
J. Dr. Clarke grants that the commandments were originally 
Pelivered by God, and as expounded to us by Chriſt, are ſtill 
n ſubſtance the ſame. Catec. p. 149. Dr. Whitby denies that 
Per Saviour added one precept not virtually contained therein. 
. \ppend. 1 in Mat. 5. Mr. Locke affirms that the rule of the COVE - 
Pant of works was never aboliſhed, tho' the rigour were abat- 
d. The duties enjoined in it, are duties ak, their obliga- 
Pon had never ceaſed, nor a willful neglect of them ever diſ- 


enſed with, Reaſon of A P. 21 16. 255. 


I do make them know the ſtatutes of God and Rs, xviii. 


9 bour. 


theſe Chriſt came to fulfill, and declared, 1M 


moſt ſecret irregularities. 


ſerious chriſtian &. 


| 3 ting worth contending for. 


20 
bour, on which hang all the law and the prophe 


paſs away, . To ned | 
Let it alſo be obſerved, that as the roth con 
mandment is the ſeal to, and a fence round all t 
reſt, by forbidding evil thoughts, as well as out» 
acts, not to commit adultery with the eye, or mu 
der in the heart; it neceſſarily follows, that the 
vealed will of God, not only commands, but dete 
mines, the fitneſs and obligation of, what are cally 
moral actions. For if no human tribunal can pr 
ſcribe rules to mens thoughts or defires, how the 
ſhall think, and what they ſhall love; it is impoſ 
ble that reaſon ſhould have framed theſe command 
| becauſe none but an all-wiſe God, who knows ti 
hearts of men, can take hold of what no eye ſe; 
give laws to, bind, and ſubje& to puniſhment, H 
So that if truth, and purity of heart, be any pu 
of morality, it muſt depend on the revealed will q 
| God, and is the ſame with religion. If they a 
not, Whatever nature or reaſon may be ſaid to a 
vance, will prove of little worth or comfort, to 


% 


Bp. Burnet ſays, © the foundation of morality is religian 
and that the ſenſe of God, that he is, and that he 1 
_ © rewarder and punither, is a foundation of religion.“ in At 
7. p. toz. Whence it will follow, that if ſuch future fant 
ons are not knowable by natural reaſon, it could not infer 
obligation (which is founded in them) on moral duties. 
others affirm, that the fitneſs of virtue to the nature of thing 
is far from ſuperinducing any obligation, or laying any fou 
dation for natural confcience, See Dr. Handcock, Boyle Le 
Therefore duties ſo derived, are neither law, nor goſpel, if 


Anotit 


\ Tar} 


t  Ariother obſervation is, that the duties of both 


693 
Tees are equally poſitive, enjoined by ſpecial reve- 
con, before men could ſpeculate about them. And 


Cod never eſtabliſned a covenant, without ap- 
an inting ſome outward figns, or memorials, as 
th 5 ledges of his promiſes and man's obedience ; the 
wu est diſtinction of duties perhaps may be, into Lz- 
ml jab and FEPERAL, precepts « of the law, and pre- 
e pts of the covenant. Both are poſitively com- 
1 Leaded, by the ſame divine authority ; and let men 


tet 

all! them what they pleaſe, where God does not re- 
pri 1 the obligation, no human devices can. 

lh 

pol th. The next ſtep i in our enquiry is, Wetter, 
anch in what manner ſuch a body of laws, or religion, 
's tere known to the world. And after premiſing the 
ſets \ 


bee. of carrying in our thought, the vaſt diffe- 
t, th 


1y Pa 


Will d 


to ail 


* to 0 the ſupreme authority, directing their voluntary 


lg pe ſanctions of eternal rewards and puniſhments, 
he 1 15 | | 

„in 104 I ect to all mankind Te 

ITC ſand | 


infer all 
ties. 


of thing + De ley, Patriarchal, p. 401; Kc. This he explains at 
any fou ge; and ſhews from many undeniable inſtances, that the 

191 Lf riachs had diligentiy obſerved- all the great commands, 
opel, ich reſpect God or man, long before the tables were given 


Vunai, (p 443.) And remarks, that Moſes ſeems to have 
[ote the whole © hiſtory preceding the om for prudent 
readers 


Anoti 


Ence between the patriarchal, and moſaical law, the 
7 of which has produced great errors 
Wd miſtakes ; we may leave the deciſion of the pre- 
| 3 queſtion to learned Cumberland, who allows, and 
1 2 proves, that the patriarchs, both before and 
Fer the flood, had laws revealed, and promulged, 


Flons to the chief happineſs of man, armed with 
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appears undeniable, from the many patriarchs, yk 
walked with God, and were found righteous h 
fore him. Their ſignal inſtances of faith, and in 


10. 


not only confirm our main poſition, but alſo yy 
has been ſuggeſted : that as there is an unity of 4, 
ſign thro? all the works of God, and the whole m 


ple to its appointed end; ſo it is not unreaſonable 
ſuppoſe, the rational part of this lower creatin 
_ . ſhould have ſome ſtanding law, whereby to lip 
here, and be judged hereafter, _ 


monſtrate a preceding revelation of the divine jr 

. miſes.” For as to eternal rewards and punil 
ments, natural law knows nothing of them“ 
2 Tim, i. 
and immortality to light.“ But the word rant 
properly ſignifies to illuſtrate, caſt greater light 0 
and more clearly diſcover, what was known befor 
no other expoſition is reconcilable with ſcriptur 


„ thers died in faith, not having received thepr 


readers to learn, that one God, the creator and preſerve! 
men, had govern'd them (as ſervants of one God, and ſows! 
one man, whether Adam or Noah, p. 402.) by laws agreed 
.to thoſe he was about to give his peculiar people, 
the ten commandments were only the chief heads of the 
given of old to the patriarchs, p. 447.——And our own greats 


ans, as well as his own, that God declared to mankind, f 


the good, and render to 


[ 22 ] 


So clearly does this illuſtrious defender of nai 


terial ſyſtem is directed, by ſome never ceaſing prin; 


That ſuch a rule did ſubſiſt from the beginning 


moveable expectations of a life to come, alſo d 


Wo 


St. Paul indeed ſays, © that Chriſt brought ll 
and the ſame apoſtle confirms it; that * the 6 


p 412. þ 


den has ſhewn, it was the opinion of all the primitive cw 


the very beginning of things, that he would be a rewardet 
» every man according to his works 

N. & G. L. 1. c. 2. $6. | 

Cumberland, ib. p. 407. 


00 mik 


1 „ - 

miſes; but having ſeen them afar off, were 
perſuaded of them, and embraced them, plain- 
y declaring that they deſire a better coun- 
IS try, that is, an heavenly ; wherefore God is not 
W aſhamed to be called their God.“ And the hope 
F f all good men, was to enjoy © the pleaſures, PC. xvi. in 4 
I which are at God's right hand, for evermore.” 4 
or Saviour ſays, © Search the ſcriptures, for in John v. 
1 them ye think ye have eternal life ;” which proves 39- 

1 eir belief of that article, and their agreement that 

vas revealed in the holy writings. 

os our own church teaches (Art. 7.) < that both 

WE in the old and new teſtament, everlaſting life is 
offered to mankind by Chriſt.” For it was a 

| landing revelation; part of the cc  everlafting 88 K Rev, xiv. 
1 pel preached unto them that dwell upon the C. 
earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people F.“ 

Particulars of the pious and holy men of old, are 

| 7 edleſs; when the apoſtle, after the liſt of heroes 
corded, adds, < that time would fail him to enu- Heb. xi, 
 merate all, who wrought righteouſneſs, obtained 
che promiſes, &c.” They are noble inſtances of 
A amazing fortitude, and unſhaken zeal, by which 
Þ all things they became more then conquerors ; 
aby having reſpect to a future recompence, ob- 
Wincd a good report, and are ſet forth as enſamples 
Þ us, op, equall'd 22 few, excelbd W 
ne! = 


t And tho ſome objet, chat che words, everlaſting life, are 
to be found in the books of Moſes ; yet even bp. Burnet al- 
Ns, © that it is clear Mo/es did all along ſuppoſe, the being of 
0 od, the creation of the world, the promiſe of the Meſhah, 
und a future ſtate, as things well known, and carried down | 
by tradition 70 his days.“ in Art, 7. 5 = 
And 
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Tit. ii. 11. 


remiſſion of fins, perſuade men to forſake their ej 


no humiliations can be deeper, no ſorrow for gil 
more afflicting, no converſion more ſincere, or lup 


hopes chiefly centred in the Mefſiah.; their notice 
of him, from the earlieſt times, were fo frequent 
that every. prophet who aroſe i in J/ael, ſpake plain 
7 1 10 of him. 
* of your ſouls ; of which ſalvation (thro' Chrilt 
the prophets have enquired and ſearched dil. 


geliſts. 
(thro' which alone ſalvation could be had) with the 


phets, as well as of the apoſtles creed. 


 triarchs were ſaved by it; what difference is ther 


between their law and ours? for, when all is {aid 
to believe in the true God and his Meſſiah a 


ments; ever woe, and will be, the ſum of all i 


[ 24 ] 
And in what do the prophetick writings dif 
from the goſpel ? both preach repentance for the 


ways, and then promiſe that God would rememhy 
their iniquities no more. In conſequence of which 


plications for pardon and acceptance more carneſ 
then what every where Occur, in the patriarchal an 
ſucceeding ages. 

It is alſo i that as cheir religion and 


„ Receive ( ſays St. Peter) the ſalvatio 


« gently, &c.“ So that every age had its evan 


The paſſion and reſurrection of Chrif 
glory that ſhould follow, were articles of the pro: 


If then © the grace of God which bringer ta 
“ vation, hath appeared to all men,” and the ps 


miſſion of fins thro* him, on a ſincere obediend 
and repentance ; a reſurrection; the fouls ſur 


vance; and a future ſtare of rewards and punib 


ligion. 


"Int 

| This they « did: but chere could be no knowledge 
if the covenant, or its conditions, till PE, 
o faith in a Meſſiah, till revealed; no proof of 

edience, without a law); no ſubjection to rewards 

"Or puniſhments, without a freedom of choice; no 

wer to do what is well pleaſing to God without 

* aid of his holy ſpirit. Hence judicious Mede 

hyns, that the goſpel, or glad tydings of ſalvation, 

Wo be attained by Chriſt, were as ancient as the time 
{ f man's ſin; and afterwards Two. and contin 

d, p. 110. 


| b ech. Of the Mosatcat law, little need - be 
Eid; as being of a late date, and narrow extent, 
The patriarchal | was, from the beginning, and re- 

ved to many: thus, & God preached, before, Gal. i Mi 
che goſpel to Abraham.” That is, before his cir- 
Wunciſion ; and this notice of juſtification by a 
leſſiah was revealed to him, Who had been bred in 
Iolatry 430 years before the law of Moſes. Nor 

s the decalogue any part of this law: Moſes plain- 
5 ; diſtinguiſhes them; „The Lord rere unto Deu. iv: 
you his covenant, even the ten commandments.” 3 
Whey had been long under both; and Moſes Was 

ly the meſſenger, not the lawgiver. 

God delivered one ; the other was wrote by "73 Exod, 
in a book. After their falling into alry * We T6 
dd laid upon them as a puniſhment, or burthen, 
ther than a religion, having nothing of true piety | 


it. God himſelf ſays, © I gave them my ſta- We: xs. © 
tutes, and ſhewed them my judgments, which if 11. 

a man do, he ſhall even live in them.” Theſe 
& the REPS of old, renewed at Sinai, and had 


dhe 


2 
v. 28. 


14. 


205 Eck. xx. the promiſe of iſe * notwithſtanding they nah 
l c led againſt me, as wherefore I gave them | 


0 40 they ſhould not live.” As the command 


. ſtricteſt obedience thereto did not entitle to life. 


kind: this only a ſmall colony, to whom it ws 
ſeperate municipal conſtitution; as charters y 
body of citizens, who are nevertheleſs bound | 
the common law of the land. 


ted againſt its own ordinances, according a 4 

"Heb. ta. * caſe was; but *© not purge the conſcience from d 
works, to ſerve the living God.” Eternal li 
and death were no part of it; but ſtill remained 
force, as ſanctions of the original law and con 
nant. | | 


not remitted, nor juſtification to be had from t 
' obſervance of it: yet the Hebrews never doubt 
that the moſt preſumptuous fins, idolatry, muri 


imuſtice, or oppreſſion, for which no mercy ca 
be found by the law of Moſes, would, on a f 
cere repentance, be fully pardon'd; conſequen 


known, that their hopes of eternity reſted upon 


1 263 


cc tutes that were not good, and judgments when . 
God, they were bound to obſerve them; but 
Many were the eſſential differences between thi 


laws. The patriarchal was to endure for ever: f 
moſaical but for a time. That obliged all na 


The obſervation then that ariſes, is; that if 6 
pious Fews were ſaved under it, they were not fan 
12 it. It could puniſh or remit offences, comm 


Hence the frequent affurances, that fins we 


by the terms of another covenant, and fo n 


——- — 
. 4 


The fins of David were irremiſſible in the c 
of Hrael, yet he knew forgiveneſs was to be 


* 


ee 
chat of heaven. On this ground, he confeſſed, 
pplicated for, and obtained abſolution. << Againſt 
thee only have I ſinned, deliver me from blood- 


is muſt be only thro' the Meſſiah, for there 
never was any name, given under heaven, where- 
by men could be ſaved, but that of Chriſt Jeſus,” 


Wtion, it will be neceſſary, for a further confirma- 


Wliarities eſſential to it. 


not to act, in ſuch a manner, as, before he was 
Wd puniſhment. 


Whence a noble author lays it down for an un- 
eſtionable truth, © that no actions are good or 


ton of any law, all actions muſt be eſteemed in- 
different.” Puffendorff, L. N. L. 2. c. 3. 4. 


known, without a law.” L. 2. c. 29; Ke. 


law, men judge whether they are duties or ſins.” 


$7. 


For as God created man a free agent, no one had 


ion of what he required: nor could this have 


guiineſs, O God, thou God of my falvation.” 


th. As Fg is the rule of life, ah meaſure of 


Sn of the ſubject before us, to conſider ſome pe- 


Now, law in its primary notion implies a reftraine 3 
E liberty, whereby a free agent is directed to act, 


t obliged to; and chat under the pain of "_ 


bad, honeſt or vile, till made fo by ſome law; 
it being certain, that antecedently to the impoſi- 
And Mr. Locke, © that what duty is, cannot be 


* And by referring their actions to the divine 


Wit or power to fetter his liberty, but the lord of 
ture; which he ſuper- induced, by giving a reve- 


e force of a law, till ſignified to man after the 
— E 2 manner 


"IRA * 4 ag” S 7 It 5 
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2 28 1 
manner of men; ; that is, by diſcourſe and coji 
| munication ; by ſomething that taught him, an 
obliged him. See Du, Dub. L. 2. c. 1. 
From theſe principles it will follow, that all gy 
ties were of external inſtitution, not reaſoned ou 
but abſolutely poſitive, before any act of obediene 
or ſin could be performed: for law being the ft 
dard of actions, by that they muſt be deemed lay: 
ful or unlawful; and being alſo, the meaſure d 
them, muſt contain every particular to be doneg 
_ avoided. All which muſt be duly promulged, he 

_ cauſe law cannot bind, til declared, and known t 
be ſuch. 
This obtained from the beginning. G0 was ; th 
1 ; revelation the publiſher : and thend 
aroſe ſuch difference in the actions of men; © Th 
divine law being the only meaſure of duty d 


«6 fin,” | Locke Ib. 5 8. 


8 roth. F rom che ſame authority proceeds an 
ther eſſential of law, viz. its OBLIGATION, with 
out which it could not operate, but remain a deat 
letter, of none effect. This ariſes on two accounts 
(Iſt.) from reſtraint of liberty, with reſpect to a 

tions, which elſe were at our choice; and (2d); 

from annexing rewards or puniſhments, to the uk 
or abuſe of our freedom; which is the moſt rati 
nal obligation to determine the human will. The 
ſäanctions are the great enforcement of law, 4 
drawing good or evil upon us, from our obſerva 
or breach of it, by the decree of the law-make! 
„without them a law cannot be ſuppoſed ; {in 


it would be i in vain, for one intelligent being 
a 6c 0 


[ 29 of | 

ſet a rule to the actions of another, if he had 
it not in his power, to reward the compliance 
with, and puniſh deviation from his rule.” Locke a 

2. C. 28. § 6. &c. See Appendix B. 

For as actions cannot be ſaid to be good e or bad, 
here there is nothing to direct, or determine the 
il; fo none are ſubject to the ſanctions of law, 
t the voluntary and choſen: and the being con- 
need of theſe ſanctions, induces a bond or tie, 
act, or not to act; as it ſubjects to that happi- 
ſs or miſery, which the law has annexed to the 
e choice of ſuch or ſuch actions. 
Law then is the will of a rightful ſuperior, com- 
anding or forbidding z who has a juſt authority 
er him that is commanded, wiſdom to obſerve 
u his will is obeyed, and power to reward or pu- 
iſh accordingly. This is the prerogative of God 
lone, as creator he has ſupreme authority over the 
feature. He is lord of the ſoul, can take notice 
its inward tranſactions, and moſt ſecret faults, 
d inflict puniſhment equal to tranſgreſſion. There- 
Ire he only can command and bind the conſci- 
Ice, becauſe none other can judge of it, and what- 
jer does not ſo oblige, can be neither religion, 
or law, | : 
Again; the ſanctions of law muſt be comment 5 
te to the whole of their beings who are ſubjected | 
them, or the obligation would be, but in part. 
then man is intended for immortality, ſuch muſt. 
the ſanctions of the law he is bound by; and he 
e only law-giver who has authority to enact 
em; and power to reward with everlaſting life, 
puniſh with eternal damnation, Theſe could 
| | noe: 
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hence the divine law is the only true touchſtone 


moſt conſiderable moral good, or evil; that i; 


e the 1 Locke, Ib. 9 8. 


what is virtually, or formally, derived from the la 


it, or ſovereign juriſdiction over him, in matters 0 


30 
not be ſet before us, but by revelation: therefoꝶ 
the revealed word, which will be the rule of judy. 
ment hereafter, muſt be at preſent, the only pri 
ciple and meaſure of human actions. 

For as every thing blameable, or commendabls 
muſt have ſome rule to try its goodneſs by: 


e even of moral rettitude, ſince by comparing thei 
actions to that, it is, that men judge of thei 


“ whether as duties, or ſins, they are likely to pw. 
e cure them, N or miſery from the hands d 


I rith.. If no authority but the ſupreme, cal 
Induce an obligation, the moſt ſacred regard mul 
be had, not to admit any bond on conſcience, bu 
what has a manifeſt and divine right to it. 
This will convince us, that no judicature a 
earth, has ſuch enacting or compulſive power, bu 


of God That human precepts may adviſe, ( 
perſuade, but cannot controul— That reaſon m 
gain aſſent, but not be à rule of obedience, till i 
has ſome unerring method of knowing what is re 
ſonable or unreaſonable ; which it is plain the he! 
thens never had, ſince it ever failed them in ti 
particular applications of good and evil— That n 
ſingle perſon can oblige another, having no right 


= and ſin— That laws entered into, by a con 
bination of men, in ſociety, can be of force 0 


Jonger then the agreement laſts, which every 0l 
—— — 


Ta] 


nay retire. from at pleaſure. Nor during ſuch 
ompact, can any force of human command, in- 


reſt ſuch precepts with the power of obligation 


Whey muſt have this before they can be received as 
zohtful laws, and that only depends on their be- 


ng the will of a rightful ſuperior, that is God“. 
Nor are moderns leſs inconſiſtent, or contradic- 
ory, in fixing this tie of obligation. There is the 
onfuſed cry of a multitude, lo here, and lo there. 
zut if one ſyſtem be right, all the reſt are wrong; 
nd which is right, has not been hitherto agreed; 
(hich proves they have no unqueſtionable princi- 


hies to go upon. Even their beloved ſubject, of 
rawing obligation, from the eternal reaſon and 
Etneſs of things, lately imported from- ſome un- 
Known ideal region, is ſet forth in ſo many diffe- 
ent lights, that it may ſerve to e but not to 


ruct, or convince. 


The ſcriptures conſtantly rent us, for the learn 5 
gof truth and righteouſneſs, to the will, the word, 
We law, and commandment of God, as being per- 


act, ſure, what endures for ever, enlightens the eye, 


onverts the ſoul, gives underſtanding to the fim- 
Je, and able to make all men wiſe unto ſalvation : 
ut never ſend us to proportions or congruities, 
Ir any ſuch purpoſe ; therefore whatever names 
all teach them, we are ſure that doctrine is not 
om heaven, And the viſible effect of it, whe- 
Per intended or not, has been, to ſet the minds 
| men looſe from any obligations of religion; 


ich 4 s a ſure way, firſt to render it weak and 


, * This Plato allows, that God, aa no mortal, Is the firſt and 


Vina] cauſe of all law, De K. 1. 


con- 


4 
7 
6 


3 


{8217 = 
contemptible, . and then to baniſh it out of t 
world +. So that if natural religion was urged h 
ſome to oppoſe atheiſm ; the conceſſions and arg. 
ments of their ſucceſſors laid a ſure foundation fy, 
and are now the very citadel of infidelity : a ſtrang 

chaos of divinity has been introduced; but, fron 
their principles, Tindal neither has been, nor cu 
If God created things after the counſel of hi 

_ own pleaſure, and rectitude of will (as to act othe. 
wiſe would be a denial of himſelf) all their propy: 
tions, relations, and fitneſſes, are of his appoint 
ment; creatures, which, of themſelves, cannot db 
lige; nor have the force of law, till a delegation d 
divine power to them is undeniably manifeſted. 
If their reaſons were eternal, obligatory in then 
ſelves, antecedent to the commands of. God, or ay 


7 


I The later and more candid writers on natural religion, aba 
ſomewhat of its rigour, in defining obedience, to be doing th 
which God commands, becauſe he did command it. But 
Analogy, pt. 1. c. 5. p. 99. Which therefore muſt be prior y 
obedience or obligation.---Others allow, © that the law of natar 
does not receive its obliging force, barely from the fitnelsq 
„ apreeableneſs of things as ſuch, but from the will of Go 
4 who only has both right and power to oblige us; yet ſi 

- © poſe them declarative of the will of God, and a means of pr 
*« mulging it to us.” _ Cockman Serm. Oxford, 1731. But wit 
has God acquainted us, with an intent of declaring his wil! 
ſuch method? if no where, it is only a device of men. V 
are again told, that this perfect law was obligatory upon m 
_ & as ſoon as created, ſo as to behave himſelf according to 
« fitneſs of things, and the dignity of his nature. They ſhow 

_ alſo explain the poſſibility, of this, without inſpiration, that 
being revealed. Or were it poſſible ; yet after the fall, the! 

. lations between God and man were totally changed ; and if 
terms of divine juſtice and mercy were free, man muſt be l 
vineibly ignorant of them. Tho' for the ſake of I | 

_ velation, it has, with equal folly and prophaneneſs, been! 
ſerted, that reaſon could determine, what God could do, # 
9 7 
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1 1 3 
ry independent of his will : then infinite freedom 


s reſtrained by them, and infinite power neceſ- 
huſt lead us up to ſome archetype or principle, ex- 
E.n2l to, coeval with, and indeed, ſuperior to God, 
nce he was obliged to command vu in the 
rm, as they pre-exiſted. 

j Gould, when produced into being out of nothing, 


* independent of that cauſe, to which their very 
Priſtence is owing. 


pure, God ſaw every thing that he had made, 


e pureſt reaſon ; as God, who cannot lie, was the 


virtue, leads to everlaſtin g happineſs. - 


ar fitneſſes, and relations, appears hence : that 
ono human power can diſpenſe with the leaſt of 


e law, even juſtice and mercy ; as in the caſe of 
rabom, the Tſraelites in Egypt, and many others. 
e can enact or repeal, perpetuate, change, or ab- 


Ilieation, but from him. 


Ted to act as it did, and not otherwiſe. Which 


| Or, allowing God to be the firſt cauſe, it ems 
Fery unconſequential, that the relations of things, 


come of eternal neceſſity, abſolute, unalterable, 


To modeſt minds, it is ſufficient to fay with 
and behold it was very good: good in itſelf, as made 
him, from whom no evil can come; and fitted, 
him, for its appointed ſtation, in the viſible or 
ellefual world; therefore muſt be agreeable to 


An of both. But it is the creative, revealed 
ord, not nature, teaches that the fitneſs of Ae 0 


And that God has an abſolute right, over all : 


em; yet he has ſuſpended the weightieſt parts of 


gate his own laws at pleaſure: and when he inter- 
es they ceaſe to oblige, therefore can have no 


en 


= . 3 "7 i Ages — 2 2 
4 2 I — . , 
4 g 5 
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, $r2th, Among other peculiarities of law, v. 
muſt not omit the ſcriptural acceptation of it. Any 
there we meet with none univerſally binding, bu 
the divine law, as a revealed diſtribution of the d. 
vine mind; the authority, extent, and obligation of 
which are ſummed up in this ſhort ſentence, „fer 
& God, and keep his commandments, for this 
ce the whole of man,” all that is neceſſary to attain 
the utmoſt perfection of his being. But the com. 
mand muſt be given, before it can be kept; ng 
can there be ſin or duty, but from a voluntary omil 
ſion or performance of what that enjoins. 
In this the ſcriptures are every where exprek 
Rom. 1 vi. ce That we had not known fin but by the lay, 
4 ib. i iv. 5. For, © where there is no law, there is no tranſgre 
| = ' ſion.” Conſequently nothing good or evil | 
\ as to be matter of reward or puniſhment, but) 
14 Ib. vis. ſome law; for as much as * ſin without the layi 
e dead.” Has not the nature of it, which con 
in guilt, and ſubjection to the legal penalty. B 
Ib. v. 23. cauſe, < ſin js not imputed, where there is no lay 
ſo as to condemn to death. But as the fling 
« death,” what makes it ſo embittering and drea 
x Cor. xv. ful, is ſin; ſo © the ſtrength of ſin is the lay 
$6. without which it could not hurt, or bring ul 
and death upon us: but where the law ſubſiſts 
condemning power is in full force. | 
: Cen. i iv.7. So it was from the beginning. * If thou 
well,“ ſays the Almighty to Cain, © ſhalr th 
« not be accepted? and if thou doſt not wel, 
« lieth at the door.“ or puniſhment ready t to bee! 


cuted. 
- 


1351 

place matters in what light we will, to make 
an, the inventor, and author of law, will be 
Wound contrary to reaſon, and experience, as well 
q s ſcripture. To reaſon, becauſe it has ever fail'd; 

2s no power to reward or puniſh ; and the hv 
rer who binds, muſt be greater than he that is 
Wound. To experience, as that ſhews what little ad- 
ncements the wiſeſt ages made, in the knowledge 
Pr God, and true religion. Their ſolemneſt wor- 
ö ip was abominable, their allowed morals moſt in- 
E:mous, without any diſtinction of good and evil, 

but what cuſtom made. Nor in all the volumes of 
Entiquity, is a compleat table of duties and ſins, 
Pra perfect rule of action, founded on juſt princi- 
Ples, and deduced by Proper — to be met 
. ih. 1 55 


% 


8 13th. A oreat variety of arguments, ſupported 
dy our ableſt reaſoners, have been offered. And if 
Wt ſhall in any meaſure appear from them, that re- 
{gion entered the world at the creation; and that 
o law can be a rule of action, or oblige, but 
What of God. The inference ſought for will be 

rue; that no ſtate, or religion, could be prior to 
evdlation : : and as none were ſubſequent thereto, 
but what might, and did, receive benefit there- | 
om; no place, or uſe, can be found, for a ſtate, 
aw, or religion of nature; being altogether i incom- 
Þatible with an antecedently given revelation, 
| Conſequently, all that has been, or can be ſaid, 
a favour of them, amounts to no more than this; 
hat men found out, what God had made known 
: tore, hk YE it it be argued, that reaſon could have 
— ERS A... 


tion, that the further men diſperſed from the pati. 
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diſcovered theſe * without the aid of reve, 
tion; it is begging the queſtion, incapable of prof 
and a vain preſumption, in aſcribing to the humg 
faculties a power which they never exerciſed, ng 
from any judgment to be formed of them, wer 
able to do. 
Nor does it carry the leaſt probability of truth; 
| fee the wiſer heathens always aſcribed religion t 
the Gods, and acknowledged the neceſſity of: 
light from them. And every age is a demonſtr. 


archal ſeats, where revelation was never extingull. 
ed, and came the nearer to an un- inſtructed flat, 
- which is properly that of nature, the deeper the 
ſunk in ignorance and brutality. 
ut this matter may be referred to a ſhort i 
Such great and glorious things have been ſpoka(i 
by learned men, of this bleſſed ſtate; when rea{u(l 
was a goſpel, and nature a ſufficient guide to find 
happineſs ; when men had perfect knowledge, ui. 
tainted innocence, right notions of God, knew li 
voice, and were fo intimate, that one might alma 
ſay, they had a perſonal acquaintance with hin, 
Now if there be any thing more than a dream, i 
all this, let them vouchſafe to tell, but likewil 
prove, when, and where, this charming ſcene wi 
exhibited ; whether in Egypt or Greece, in Hui 
| bay, or the mountains of the moon; ; and diſpu 
is at an end. 

If they cannot ſhew one title of this; not 
; fingle fact, among the many advanced, ts | 
the leaſt truth or reality in it. They-.muſt parat 
others, for not joining in their fairy dance, ti 


{ 
ul 


8 


ſhuſement of luxuriant fancies, a phantom raiſed 
to exerciſe the wit of men, and exalt their own 

| nderſtandings above meaſure. For what contra- 

W:tions or abſurdities can be greater, than an eter- 

E ally exiſting religion and law, for an eternally 
Won-exiſting ſtate ? the whole is alike viſionary, and 

A ver ſubſiſted (out of Paradiſe) but 1 in rhe human 
| 1 agination. 


* 14th. But the enge hs for natural reli- 
Wion is {till behind. A right knowledge of God! is, 
In all hands, allowed to be the foundation of re- 
= it is therefore aſſumed as a poſtulatum, 
What men, by the uſe of their faculties, might, 
i Ind that the Heathens did, diſcover the true God, 
Without the help of revelation; whence it is in- 
Weed, that they who had juſt apprehenſions of the 
vine attributes, could not be ignorant of a ſer- 
Fice proper, and agreeable thereto. 
But this poſition, the very corner ſtone of deiſm, 3 
Pay not only be diſſented from; but muſt be denied, 
abſolutely falſe. Becauſe ſcripture tells us, 
that faith is the evidence of things not ſeen;? 
he only aſſurance of the certainty or reality of 
phat is ſpiritual, inviſible, and future, even the di- 
ine exiſtence as well as attributes. This is ſo plain- 
the apoſtle's intent, Heb. xi. 6. that Dr. Clarke ac- 
nowledges it. What theſe things are, ſays he, 
which being not ſeen by ſenſe, are yet ma- 
nifeſt by faith, the apoſtle here declares : they 
are, the being of God, and the rewards of the : 
life to come.” Serm. I. p. 1. Both are inviſible, 
nd equally reſtrained to the ſame method of 
know. 
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knowledge : if future rewards are not knowablehy 
by revelation, neither is' the divine exiſtence. 
The only queſtion before us, is, whether we ſhy] 
believe God or man? men fay, the heathens 0 
know God. Scripture the direct contrary, thy 
1TTheſſ iv. „the Gentiles' knew not God, that © the world 


7 Cor. i. © by wiſdom,“ or any diſquiſitions of the humy 
21. mind, knew not God,“ were © ſtrangers ty 


Ep. ii. 12. „ withot hope,” and 4 Neot abſolute atheiſts, Vith 
Gal. iv. 9. 1 out God in the world,” © ignorant of him, by 
Pf. xcvi. 3. afterwards knew God,” For © all the Gods 
Deut. the nations were idols.” Creatures, which a 
ni. 16. © not Gods.“ © Things that are not.” Emyy 
og vain, and profit not; for“ an idol is nothing 
1 Cor. viii.“ the world, and there is none other God but one 
0 even © the Lord that made the heavens ; ; What 
the Heathens neither knew, nor had heard of. 
As to the knowledge of God, every thing, i 
the ſide of revelation, is plain and conſiſtent. © Fai 
is the aſſent to a propoſition, not made out þ 


- r the deductions of reaſon, but upon the credit. 
ee the propoſer, as coming from God.” Lice, 
4. c. 18. §S 2. To believe op. the divine teftiman 
is a religious act, which has no objects but matt 
of revelation. This full aſſurance (æaepepia l 
Leb. x. 22.) makes every article certain and intil 
ble; no propoſition having more irreſiſtible e 

_ dence, than, whatever God affirms, is true 
On the fide of reaſon every thing is dark and i 

penetrable. By what ſure and certain ſteps, al 

inſtructed mind, which never heard of God, © 

riſe up to a clear comprehenſion of: an infinite 4 


Unereated nature. The fable of the giants re 5 
mount 
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duntain upon mountain to invade heaven, has 
mething more ſpecious in it, then the fable of a 
A yweling ſilly Automathes, — up to 192 in- 
Neeſſible. 
= Where ſhall the ſavage (for all are ſuch by na- 
re) ſet out? he is without the name of what he 
W to ſeek ; yet names are the only marks of eſſence, 
which he could affix any diſcoverable properties: 
Ind names cannot be given to things, of which the 
ind has no apprehenſion. When, or where then 
Would he begin to ſearch for he knew not what ? 
To fay a finite mind ſhould enquire after infinity, 
term, which it could neither conceive or under- 
tand, is a contradiction. Yet every thing in God 
d infinite, and what is immenſe is meaſurable only 
y itſelf. So that till he could judge of infinity by 
This narrow reaſon, or meaſure eternity by a ſpan of 
ime, he would be as far off the end of his enqui- 
„ as when he began. Can thoſe enlightned Chri- 
ans who attribute ſo much to Heathens, compre- 
dend eternity without ſucceſſion, or immenſity with- 
but extenſion ? do they not confeſs, there is hard- 
* ly any thing more inconceivable, than how a 
* thing ſhould be of itſelf, as God is.“ Tillotſon, 
J. Serm. 48. p. 373. Yet this is but the firſt . 
ep in the ladder which muſt reach to heaven. 
Mr. Locke tells us, © that the firſt being is infi- 
* nitely more remote, in the real exiſtence of his 
nature, from the higheſt and perfecteſt of all 
created beings, than the greateſt man, nay pureſt 
* ſeraphim, is from the moſt contemptible piece 
* of matter; and conſequently muſt infinitely ex- 
Ceed, What our narrow underſtandings can con- 
celve 


of human knowledge, as we have no grounds from 


belongs to God the adorable perfection of his attri 
butes, the works of his power, the proceedings of 


$a T1 ap 
& ceive of him.“ L. * 6. § 11. Now what 
ideas can a man have of what he has not the lea. 
conception? yet knowledge (with him) goes not 
* beyond our ideas and our perception of their 
* agreement or diſagreement with the reality of 
things many of which are beyond our reach.” 
If then there can be no certainty of our ideas agree. 
ing with archetypes infinitely beyond our compre- 
henſion, there can be no knowledge. So where al 
the eſſential and diſtinguiſhing properties of a ſub- 
ſtance are incomprehenſible, ſuch muſt be its exi- 
ſence alſo. Every thing here is equally boundleſ, 
and without limits : and the infinite exiſtence of an 
all- perfect nature, cannot be known vue by its inf. 
nite perfections. 
Such is the taſk men > et on their ſpeechleſs 
untaught, ignorant animal : to. ſearch for, what he 
muſt know, if he knew any thing, was altogether 
remote, and unſearchable. But others, who have 
thoroughly ſtudied the ſubject, teach us, that all 
things of an incorporeal nature, lie beyond the reach 


ſenſe or reaſon to lead us to them. That whatever 


his providence, and the like, are objects of none of 
+. our faculties : they lie far beyond the ſphere of na- 
tural light, or inquiſition of reaſon, 


* I 5th. 1 the queſtion baffles us, other the 
Heathens did, by the uſe of reaſon, come to 4 
knowledge of the true God, is of great importance, 

let us examine it in a different manner, The firk 
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ſing in all controverſies, is to determine, and agree 
the true meaning of words. And if we under- 
and the name, Gop, in a ſcriptural or chriſtian 
baſe, as a nature, or eſſence, ſupreme, inviſible, 
Peorporeal, ineffable, incomprehenſible, &c. with- 
It beginning or end, the firſt cauſe, and creator of 
I chings; the Heathens Wor never had a notion 
F him. 
Again. As all things are diſtinguiſhed by their | 
Wſential properties, to know a thing muſt be to 
pve right apprehenſions of thoſe qualities, and at- 
t butes, which conſtitute that Identity, by Which a 
Thing is what it is, and not any thing elſe. But 
e peculiarity ob the godhead, or what makes it 
Wifferent from all other beings, is infinite perfection: 
Y that to aſcribe the leaſt ſhadow of defect to him, 
& once deſtroys the cleareſt and moſt eſſential no- 
Jon we can have of God. 
; If the Heathens believed him ſuch, they certain- 27 
knew him; if they did not, they as certainly 
gere ignorant of him. Ir is an old and true ma- 
) um, Deum negaret, auferendo quod Dei eſt. Tertul, 
v. Marc. c. 3g. to withdraw what belongs to God, 
a denial of him, by making him ſomething dif- 
Erent from, inconſiſtent wich, and e to | 
Wis real nature. N 
| To conceive. him what he is not, is to put an 
ſol in his place. And it deſerves an harder name 
Ian ſhall be here given, to ſay, they knew the true 
bod who repreſented him under characters, or at- 
Fibutes, which he has not, nor can have; or if he 
Jad them, could not be what he is. 


Job x. 22. 


Rom. i. 
2. 


therefore is but one ſingle act, the ſame eternal, un. 
_.compounded principle, without any difimilar, ar 


cies of his nature, are the nature itſelf : to mije. 


: lie. 


Dr. Clarke forced to uſe? © men, ſays he, witho 


„knowledge of God, in any conſiderable degree 
* ſome argued themſelves out of the belief of tht 
« very being of God— and in thoſe enquiis 
„ wherein they profeſſed themſelves to be mot wi 
they became fools.” 


men? they knew God but not rightl, then falt 
nor in any conſiderable degree, therefore not at al 
for he is not diſcoverable by ſcraps, or halves; the 
knew, what their own ratiocinations forced the 
to unknow, fo far, as to diſbelieve his very el 
ſtence. And after profeſſedly laying out the whdl 


Fore of the human mind, to attain ſome wiſcon 
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Troth is but one; nd be who mies the kei 
alteration therein, by endeavouring to add to, 9 
diminiſh from it, turns it into falſhood. As C0 


heterogeneous parts, and what we call the excelle. 
preſent, or defalcate theſe, is to * it into: 


They who judge by this ſcriptural rale, muſt 4. 
low, that the Heathens, with reſpect to divine 
knowledge, ſat in a land of darkneſs, as dat 


 < "neſs itſelf, and of the ſhadow of death, withoui 

any order, and where the light is as darknek, 
Their ignorance, falſhoods, and blaſphemies of thi 
ſupreme being, need not be mention'd. Every one 
knows them; their defenders are aſhamed, and hat 


no apology to offer. What a ſcale of diminution} 


the aſſiſtance of revelation, did not attain to a righ 


To what lengths will a bad cauſe carry learnt 


[43] 


in theſe ſublimer ſubjects, they remained errand 
fools 3 not knowing what, or why, they worſhip- 


ped. The upſhot is, that if they knew God, to 


know, and not to know, muſt be the ſame thing, 
it the ſame time, and in the ſame perſon. 


Nor will it mend the matter, to glean a few de- 
tach'd ſentences, ſcatter*d up and down the ancient 
writings, how charming ſoever they may be, and 
then cry out, behold the ſtrength of reaſon ! but 
let a philoſopher be named, even the divine Plato, 


who rightly judged, ** that nothing ſhould be attri- 
„ buted to God, that is not conſentaneous to his 


nature.“ Repub. 2. p. 379. A. And if a thou- 


and glaring abſurdities, falſhoods, contradictions, 
end inconſiſtencies, are not to be found in him, 
(which Cicero ſaw, and lamented in his Deus ille no- 
ſer) the cauſe ſhall be given up. If they occur in 
xrery page, the few bright ſayings are no more 
than flaſhes of lightning, which may amaze, but 
ot direct the benighted traveller: and only prove, 
that they had heard of ſubjects which they did not 
underſtand ; and repeated a name, the true import : 
f which they. never knew. 
It has alſo been ever ecknowledard bs Heathens, | 
s well as Chriſtians, that men may as well have 
0 God, as to entertain baſe unworthy conceptions N 
him. See Appendix, C. Yet by the tenour of 
he gentile catholick faith, he was looked on as a 
atertal, impotent, and polluted being. 


The Fripturts account for all this; that * na- Pl; ix. 7. 


tions had forgot God.” After which they never 


covered the knowledge of him, © nor called up- pf lxxix, 


- 0n his name.. And when they knew not God, 6. 


6 2 | 6 they Gal. iv. 8. 


1 xxxii. - 17. « God.” So that except belief and diſbelief, know. 


13 23. 6 "anhive find him out?“ Had it been poſſible, fone 


God with certainty, they muſt, by the ſame ps 


[4] 


ec © they did ſervice to them, which by nature areng 
“ Gods,” For they ſacrificed to devils, not u 


ledge and ignorance, truth and falſhood, have chan. 
ged places, the Heathens were utter ſtrangers to the 
true Jehovah, 


F1 6th. If we further conſider the real ſtrength 
of reaſon, and that great proficiency 'the ancient 
' ſages made in ſubjects, where the mind had fone 
ſure footing : what could prevent their making equi 
_ advancements, with certainty and truth, in divin 
knowledge, but that it is placed out of the depth 
of reaſon ; and that, touching the Almighty, we 


imperious mind, during the long reign of philoſ 
phy, with its force of genius, natural and acquire 
endowments, and unwearied diligence, in the pur 
ſuit of it, would have framed fome rational conli: 
tent ſcheme ; but none did. 
"Socrates had doubts: concerning his country 10 
but there he ſtop'd; in life he conſtantly attendel 
their altars and temples,” and in death worſhippt 
them. Porphyry, © from the whole of their rel 
« gion, greatly feared, that their opinion of ti 
« qeity was quite contrary to what it really 
Epiſt. ad Aneb. and fhall we Judge of Pagan 
from him, or any modern? 
Again. Had they diſcovered the exiſtence 0 


cedure and connexion of proofs, have clearly pe 
Ceꝛived, that indefectible holineſs, unerting julti 
s W — and every other — of & 


ſence 
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ere, were inſeperable from that exiſtence. Then 
would the ſchools have argued in a ſimilar manner, 
concerning the firſt being; without thoſe funda - 
mental differences, and eternal claſhings; which 
made Cicero look on their diſputes, as the dreams 
| of madmen, rather than the 3 of philoſo- 
8 

f Here chere is no medium. We muſt either ſay, 
the human mind was unequal to the taſk: or, there 
| was not a man honeſt enough to declare truths of 
the greateſt importance to the world; but malici- 
ouſly debaſed them, with foul and intolerable er- 
lrors. Nor do they any honour to reaſon, who af- 
firm ſhe could do, what ſhe never did; but it is 
juſtice to ſuppoſe her author never intended her for 

ſuch purpoſes, _ 2 
n human philoſophy vaſt improvements are daily 5 
ö lathe; 1 in the divine ſo little, that, ſince paradiſe 


aas loft, no wiſdom under the ſun, has been able 
Ito add one jota, in the diſcovery of another attri- 


revealed, before reaſon could enter on the enquiry. 
Nothing but conviction made Grotius ſay, © that 
to affirm any thing more, for certain, than what 
is delivered in holy ſcripture, either concerning 
the nature of God, or his will, by the ſole guid- 
ance of human reaſon, is moſt unſafe, and falli- 
4 ble, ” 'De Ver. Chriſt. Relig. L. 3 c. 12. | 


$ ind. There 4 is Kill another argument to be 
onſider d, which natural religion moſt frequently | 

— to, and ſeems to lay the greateſt ſtreſs up- 
n, Viz, that the human — — by contempla- 


ting 


Ibute, or a clearer manifeſtation of thoſe that were 


Job x. 7. 


1 Wiſdom 


| Xill. 5. 
©. beauty of the creatures, proportionably the maker 


worſhipped, as Gods, 


ting the works, may, and did, aſcend to a know. 


prove the being of God, but his eternal power and 


the heavens declare the glory of God ;” and a; 


e ve underſtand that the worlds were framed by the 
% word of God; ſo that things which are ſeen, 


Ing out of non-entity is no object of reaſon, but 
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ledge of the workman. But this will, on exami. 
nation, appear to be falſe and groundleſs as the 
ſy upon ſeveral accounts. 
1ſt, The ſcriptures never urge the works, to 


godhead, when revealed : then, and not before, 


Job ſpeaks in the like ſenſe, © aſk now the beaſts, 
« and they ſhall tell thee. For by the greatneſs and 


6 of them is ſeen. | 
_ 2dly, They plainly teach us, © that thro' faith 


e were not made of things which do appear.” Crea-W it 
tion, or producing ſomething out of nothing; and of 
innumerable beings, at a word, let it be fo, ſtart 


of faith. Here again all things are infinite; and 
and he who can clearly diſcover the contrivances of 
omniſcience, may alſo perform the works of omni 
potence. The very . of creation, is by th 
word of God. 
zaäly, The creatures were far from leading t 
the creator, that they were the cauſe of the firſt: ank 
moſt univerſal idolatry, when the world forſook ani 
denied him. The name of God remained, with : 
2 of ſome ſuperior excellencies belonging 
but the nature ſo totally forgot, that they arb , 
3 annexed the name to the moſt glorious Mud 
viſible objects, the univerſe, the ſun; moon, ine { 
ſtars, which they accordingly fel down to, 


Th 


as, 
lato' þ 


nn 


. — 
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They alſo deified the worſt and wickedeſt of men; 
but ſuch as, from their atchievements, they look'd 
upon above the common rank of mortals; the foun- 
ders of kingdoms and cities, the inventors of arts 
and ſciences, or the benefactors of mankind. The 
former continued to be the Gods of philoſophers, 
the latter of the commonalty, during the life of pa- 
_—.. Ds Ee 
4thly, The very act of creation was looked upon 
as a thing ſo incredible and impoſſible, as to be- 
come „the common opinion of all naturaliſts, that 
nothing can be made out of nothing.*” There- 
fore univerſally held matter to be a ſelf-exiſting 
principle, co-eternal with God, and that its pre-ex- 
iſtence was abſolutely neceſſary to the production 
of things. Accordingly, Jehovah is thro* the 
od teſtament, diſtinguiſhed from falſe Gods, by 
the maker of heaven and earth. And in the new 
teſtament, the apoſtles begin their inſtruction of the 
Gentiles (not the Jews, who ever believ'd it) with 
that diſtinguiſhing attribute, they were entirely ig- 
norant of, the living God who made heaven and 
anh, and all things therein t. 


___ Omni-- 


—Aö iii “! 
Auaxagoras held two eternal principles. Plato made his 


12 Maſter's hypotheſis worſe, by adding a third. And Ariſtotle de- 
died both, as having no reaſon to 33 them, and held the 

and to be eternal. Plato indeed (in his Times) calls God 

ub p TATHP T5, the framer and father of the leſſer Gods. 


hut profeſſes to have received it from ancient original tradition; 
ud does not infer more, than that will warrant; at the ſame 
me ſteadily holding the eternity of matter and motion---Galer 
ys, the opinion of Moſes is quite different from mine, and 
ato's, and all other Greeks who have wrote judiciouſly con- 
ng nature. De part. in corp. hum. us. Orat. 9. c. 13. Sin- 

Re | | plicius, 
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Omnipotence is an effential attribute of God, 
T hat power which reacheth to the utmoſt poſſibilityof 
things, or, to whatever is not contrary to the divine 
nature, or does not imply a contradiction, which 
are no objects of power. This every Heathen de. 
nied to God. And all his ways and workmanſhip 
being unſearchable by man; he, for the manifeſts 
tion ef his own glory, revealed, and recorded by 
Maſes, what only could be known to himſelf; te 
act, and order, of creation. 
It muſt then inconteſtably follow, that no con- 
templation of the viſible works, could lead thoſe 
up to an inviſible creator, who believed a creation 
utterly impoſſible. Conſequently, no relations or 
fitneſs of things cuuld be a ſufficient direction to the 
world, whilſt ignorant of the neareſt relation man 
can ſtand in to God, that of a creature to its crea- 
tor. And the foundation being thus apparent) 
falſe, the whole .pompous fabric built thereon, fals 
to the ground. 
Nor were any fitneſſes geduldig from an agent; 
who could.not work without matter Prepared to his 
hand, as wanting the, perfections of a ſupreme be. 
ing. And for moderns to infer them, from an af 
of infinite liberty and freedom, is, at beſt, an un- 
warrantable e ee vanran F or man who has n0 


| lei, if he Fas ec] thinks this to Wirtes the Grft genen 
tion, and beginning of time, it is a fabulous narration. Con. 
in Ariſt, Phyf. L. 8, p. 268. Celſus derides the moſaic hiſtory d 
creation, as an incredible unphiloſophical tale. Orig. col 
*Celf. L. 4. p. 186. And Longinus F 7. tho' he admired the gra 
deur, 'wherewith Moſes deſeribed the creation, looked upon! 
-as an high ſtrain of rhetorick, rather than a proper expreſion 
of that incomprehenfible efficacy, which attends the divine“ 
and decree. See ed | men de © 

WY 1 Knox 
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owledge, or diſtin& apprehenſion of the eſſence, 
xm, or conſtitution of things, which lie on the 
urface, tO unfold, and argue from the whole con- 
hexion of them. Becauſe, in the will and works of 
Pod, every thing is impenetrable, further than he 
heclares them; except therefore a man can com- 
brehend all the ways, which infinite wiſdom hath of 
Wroving things, and infinite power of doing things; 
o they were at firſt contrived, and by what means 
ſhey now fulfil their deſtin'd agency; it will be ever 
Impoſſible to deduce from them, a compleat and 
Indoubted rule of life. 
Nor is it needful ; God no where requires it, but 
given another method of inſtruction, And 
ad he deceive us in his word, he might alſo by 
lis works, and man be ſubjected to perpetual delu- 
jon, The word, and works, are equally from 
Im, as creator, and law-giver : he eſtabliſhed the 
purſe of things, and order of nature, but gave 
them not as a law to us. That is, to love him, and 
rep his commandments, which are to be learned 


bm his revealed word, not from the bible of the 
orld, 
| Mr, Lacks however has: _ _ mak: by "Bo 
ſthagorean ipſe dixit, of ſliding over, aud ſolving 
patters, which do not ſquare with his effay, The 
cal eſſence of all things is, with him, far beyond 6 
ur diſcovery or apprehenſion. L. 3. c. 6. $9. Yer 
pen have faculties, to diſcover enough in the crea- 
pres, to lead them to a 1 of their creator, 
d their duty. . 2. C, 23. 512. L., 4c. 13.511. 
hat is, men know nothing really, of matter the 
careſt to chem; yet by that knowledge of nothing, 
| H CR Know | 


1 
know enough, to diſcover a ſpiritual infinite, # 
moved at the moſt inconceivable diſtance from then 
They are not fitted for the leaſt, yet are : Gqual tothe 
greateſt taſk. 
Mr. Locke indeed ſays this, but never attemptzt 
prove it, except by ſcriptural arguments, which 
uſes, when profeſſedly treating of this ſubject. LA 
c. 10, &c. And he certainly included himſelf, und 
his general rule; that moderns no way excel fe 
ancients in ſtrength of reaſon; and whatever th 
ſay better, is from a light the others never had. 
bare aſſertion therefore, can be looked upon as 
more, than, what he elſewhere calls, a confi 
notion, taken up to ſerve an hypotheſis.” 
And he certainly was as good a philoſopher, v 
Wil. xi xiü. teaches, that © ſurely vain are all men by nat 
who are ignorant of God, and could not out 


“ the good things that are ſeen, know him thati 
neither by conſidering the works, did they h 
2 knowledge the work-maſter,” | 


S 18th. So much has been ſaid of the Kube 
of God, which is the foundation of all religion, t 
little need be added on other ſubjects. A Res 
RECTION, and the ſouls IMMorTALITY, art 
ground work of all reaſonings about futurity ; 4 

if not clearly diſcoverable, natural law is of i 
worth ; it being an eternity to come, that makes! 
To ſo awful, and its motives ſo powerful. 

As to a RESURRECTION, it was ever looked! 

on as an article, incredible, and impoſſible. 


Stoics, and Epicureans had never heard of fo tral 
Han — and d cipiſed it. Pliny fays, — 
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ot do all things, neither recall the dead, nor make 

portal creatures, immortal. N. H. L. 2. c. 7. And 
has brands it, as the hope of worms, a filthy, 
0 ominable, impoſſible thing, what God neither 

ill, nor can do. Orig. cont. Celſ. L. g. p. 240. 

of the ſouls IMMORTALITY, it may ſuffice to 

y; that as the divine power, and goodneſs, are 
only ſtability of things, by which all created be- 
jos are brought into exiſtence, and enjoy a con- 
nuance of it: ſo, whether they ſhall be annihila- | 
ch or have a permanence thro' all eternity, de- 
nds wholly on the will of God ; and what he 
Fill do, cannot be learned but from revelation; no 
rinciple bein clearer than this, that whatever had 
beginning, may alſo have an end; that it mall 
ot, muſt reſt on the divine teſtimony. 

For had the ſoul a natural immortality, the ori- 
in of life in itſelf, it could never ceaſe to be, but 
jould be God. If its immortality be only poſi- 
ſve, it is a ſpecial act of the creator; and what 
dfinite liberty did, or would do, could only be de- 
lared by him. 

But as all things beyond the grave, are, tor na- 
re, a land of darkneſs; the beſt arguments it could 
Wer, were falſe, and inconcluſive. There never 
as agreement, becauſe no certainty. Some doubted, 
tiers denied, not one had an aſſurance of it. 

hence all their diſputes ended in nothing but 
ords, and empty contentions. All they could 


il, doubtful, vague, and weak conjectures. 

Immortality was an hearſay ; which pleaſed ſome, 

mnvinced none. 1 the ſoul —— well! if not, 
— HT no 


fer was, ſays Grotius, conjecturæ, incertæ, vagæ, Epheſ. ii; | 1 


Iloully diſguiſed; but what none could rectify. Ye, 


vility, as well as reaſon and religion. And becak 


to them, would not be perſuaded tho? one roſe tro 


- L 52 ] 
no evil will enſue; was the utmoſt limit of hy, 
man underſtandings. See Appendix E. 

Of a FurTurxx STATE, whoſe extremes of hap. 
pineſs or miſery ſo cloſely bind the ſoul of ma, 
their opinions were equally wavering and contr. 
dictory; ſome broken remains of antiquity carrie 
down the river of time, ſadly defaced, and ridicy. 


by ſays Bp. Wilkins, Nat. R. L. 1. c. 11. © what bear, 

and wolves, and devils, would men prove to one 
c another, without the belief of rewards and pi. 
& niſhments in another life?“ true; but were the 
not looked upon as children's tales, without infi 
ence or regard ? Theſe things are only knowab 
by revelation ; to that are owing humanity and d 


the voice of it, was but little heard, or not at al 
by ſo many nations, ever was the true cauſe, at 
Mill is, of their being wolves and devils. 

| Yet theſe articles were ſteadily believed by th 
Hebrews. Martha knew her brother ſhould ri 
again in the reſurrection at the laſt day. It wasth 
hope of Jfrael, and the promiſe of God made uni 
: the fathers. A future ſtare of rewards and puniſh 
ments was alſo ſo clearly revealed in the writings 
Moſes and the prophets, that he who hearkned n 


the dead, and atteſted the reality of it. 
The ſame will hold good of every other arti 
8 light ſhone forth in darkneſs, amidſt the Fat 
who travell'd to glean up knowledge. But all p 


mæval truths became ſo miſerably altered, that ing 
mo 
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more than their names remained. And of theſe, 


| manner, and meaſure, oy were taught by the wi- 
ſeſt ſchools. 


| looſe and inconſiſtent, having no rule to try them 


| God, whoſe nature is the firſt and great exemplar 
| of it. Therefore, what mens notions of God are, 
ſuch will be their morals ; if one be groſs, imper- 
fe, and falſe ; ſo muſt be the other. The propoſi- 


| the ſtain of mane.” pe: 


veral conſiderations. 5 


uncertain; like the faint twilight on the horizon, 
when the fon is ſet, which gives ſome notices, but 
[ery imperfect ones, of diſtant objects: where that 

is TH pe 2 Was 


natural religion ſhall have the full benefit, in the |; 


As to their Mok Als, they were of novelty 


by, or principles to deduce them from. It is agreed, 
that there can be no morality, except there be a 


tions are convertible ; tell us your Gods, and we will 
tell what your morals are: tell us your morals, and 
ve will tell what are your Gods. All were alike 
bad, their Gods were vanities, their worſhip ac- 
curſed, and their morals che ſhame of e and i 


8 tanks” But it wilt be aſked, how then can wo. 
account for what knowledge, be it more or leſs, the 
Gentiles had, and whence was it derived? the an- 
ſyer is, from TRADITION 3 as may appear by . 


iſt. Nature being the fame in all, take revela- 
tion away, and mankind muſt have been under an 
[univerſal light, or total darkneſs ; there being little 
difference, but what inſtruction makes. This ceaſ- 
ed, as men diſperſed, and reports became daily more 
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was quite extinguiſh? d, it was darkneſs, as the ſha. 
dow of death. This our excellent * confirms 
(Ec. Pol. L. 1.$ 13.).< To judge what hazard 
« truth is in, when it paſſeth thro* the hands of 
report, we need only conſider the little of things 
« divine, which the Heathens have in ſuch fort re. 
« ceived.” For truth never e but for the | 
worſe. E, 
2dly, The very obſcurity of things i is a proof of 
ſuch conveyance : as truth muſt be before error, 
which is only a corruption of it. Original falſhood is 
contradiction, and impoſſible. An inſtance of this 
we have in the name of God (to which ſome { 
premacy and worſhip will be annexed) his proper 
_ appellation Jebovab remained, but turned into a 
lie, and called Fove; not denoting any truly divin 
being, but matter, or man, or what every one 
pleaſed; for the world had 300 Jupiter gods, that 
Euripides might well ſay, who Jupiter is, I knoy 
nothing, but what fame reports. Menalip. v. 2. 
Ihe ſame rule will hold good in all caſes; if 
there had not been once a true religion, we could 
never have heard of bad ones: every mode of Gen- 
tile worſhip was ſome divine inſtitution perverted 
This manifeſts the certainty of a revelation, and 
the weakneſs of reaſon, which was fo far from di- 
covering new truths, that it could not retain the ol 
ones it had learned. And that theſe were no co 
genite notions, appears, from its never recoverily 
them, when once loſt, but by freſh inſtruction. 
3dly, According to the difference of puri 
wherewith original traditions were conveyed to 
erent people, aroſe the ſtrict obſervance of — 


TI's] 


a duties in ſome places, which, in others, were 


totally neglected. So far conſcience went, and 
thoughts accuſed or excuſed tbem; but no further than 
informed. Where ignorance was invincible, there 
could be no law to oblige, nor rule to act by; there- 
| fore God 2winked at it, paſſed it by, without charg- 
ing it to their condemnation. But had they ſuffi- 
| cient light by nature, and that were the appointed 


could have been no room for ſuch mercy :. or, the 


| Jews, or Chriſtians. 


4thly, If the world had various doctrines, and 
| ſpeculations about things, confeſſedly above the 
| ſphere of reaſon ; as of leſſer Gods or angels, the 


origin of the Werte the primæval ſtate, the cor- 
ruption of man, the entrance of fin, mediators, 
atonement, and the like: it has the ſtricteſt force 
of demonſtration, that they were once revealed ; 
and the deformed manner in which the Heathens 


— 


1 beauty. 


"= The vaſt length of time, alſo, thro- which many 
traditions have been conveyed, and do ſtill ſubſiſt, 
amongſt diſtant and even barbarous nations, of 
ich inſtances may be given amongſt every known 
people under heaven; abundantly confirms the ob- 


ſervation already made, that there could be no Age, 
which did not receive benefit from revelation. 

Nor can we here omit a noble teſtimony of the 
patriarchal ſeats being where Moſes placed them; 
from which fountains all the ſtreams of knowledge 
lowed : that as Greece derived its ſacred doctrines 


means, to know their duty and their God; there 


| condition of Heathens, was far better than that of 


taught them, was a debaſement of their priſtine 


ad 
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and traditions from the eaſt; the Chineſe do it fra 
the weſt, Du Halde, tom. 3. p. 313. 


undeniable than this; that whatever knowledge me 
prove, or ſhew by what train of reaſoning they 
made out the deduction. Yet the Heathens never 


could do this, in any divine article. Some arguel 


_ demonſtrated from right principles, by proper me. 
diums; fo that it could not be their own invention, 


F 
© 


_ Exiſtence of the Gods, from their own information 


_ demonſtrates, that no man can go further in ſuper 
natural truths, than he has a borrowed light to d 


_ philoſopher. 


ledged by their moſt learned defenders, as the onl 
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5thly, There carf be no point in philoſophy more 


diſcover by a rational procedure, they are able ty 


better than others ; but not a ſingle tenet was ever 


Ariſtotle therefore rejected his maſter's ſublimer d- 
ctrines, becauſe no rational account could be given 
of them. 
Plato however is very ingenuous, profeſſing he 
did not come at them, by his own diſcovery, but 
from hearſay ; and frankly tells, where, and fron 
whom, he received each article: yet verily be. 
lieved them to be true.“ Corgias, p. 524. A. It 
ju ſtly calls them, Syrian and Phenician fables, a 
traditions, but ineffable, as containing myſteriz 
above his comprehenſion. And derives the ven 


Philebus, p. 16. C. His example alone ſufficient 


rect him. And ſuch Was the confeſſion of eve 
Gthly, This method of convey ance, is acknon 


one they had of coming at theſe ſpeculations. Gr 
tius calls the ſurvivance of ſouls, a moſt anci 
tradition, derived from our firſt parents. "Y 


1 
Ife, favs he, ſhould it come to almoſt all civilized 
tions? De Ver. Chriſt. Relig. L. 1.5 32—Biſhop | 
unberland. The tradition of one God, greater 7; 
an the reſt; the ſoul's immortality, &c. were de- 
ved from the common fountain of mankind, the 
of Noah. Orig. Antiquiſs. p. 451.—Bp. Burnet, 

Jom the univerſal belief of a God, infers, that ei- 
Wer there is ſomewhat in the nature of man, th at, 
& a ſecret ſort of inſtinct, dictates this to him; — 

„ that this belief has paſſed down from the firſt 
Kan to all his poſterity, in Art. 1.—Dr. Whitby. 
That the weak and imperfect knowledge the Hea- 
ns had of a future judgment, was preſerved to 
Jem by tradition. Attributes, V. 2. p. 69, 93.— 
' Clarke, of the ſoul's immortality; that it was 
keived from a tradition, ſo ancient, and fo univer- 
Las cannot be conceived to owe its original, either 
| chance, or to vain imagination, or to any other 
y than to the author of nature himſelf. Boyle, 


no every writer who treats of this ſuby ect. 


0 20th, This enquiry into the means of attain- 
p knowledge, grounded on the true plan of na- 


| ages, and the confeſſion of the wiſeſt Heathens 
d Chriſtians 3 ſhews that, in whatever light we 
things, an infant mind wants nurture, as well 
an infant body ; which nothing, but inſtruction, 
d that originally from God, can ſupply. Our 
verſaries are therefore again called upon, to ſhew, 
en, where, and by whom, a right belief of the 
K God, andthe dutics owing to him, were clear- 

N 2 ly 


pt. 2. Prop. 4. And ſuch is the language * 


ſe, the authority of ſcripture, the experience of 
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10 and univerſally maintained, prior to, and wit, 
out any benefit from een : or with i it, out a 
the pale of jewr 7. | 

Tf the world ever was without the name of Gol, 
to which ſome ſenſe of religion muſt be annexe, 
let them prove it: or tell us, how mer could he 

| aid to find out, what they learned from their f. 
thers? and if the wiſer Heathens diſclaimed they 
coming at ſuch knowledge, by any uſe of their f. 
culties; whether to affirm, what they deny of then- 
ſelves, be not arrogance, and falſhood. 

Or were an univerſal rule of acting imprinted 
nature, inter woven with our very beings, every ons 
muſt be as conſcious of it, as of his own exiſtence: 
and, as ſoon forget, to ſee, or hear, or walk, x 
theſe ſelf-evident truths, congenite with, ſpontane 

, ouſly ſpringing up, and cut deep, in the heart: ſud 
objections as theſe, are ſlided over, never anſwered 
| Let one city, or one man, be produced as an ex 
ample, of knowing, or believing theſe things. 

And if the few adulterated their choiceſt doc 
trines, with monſtrous abſurdities ; to depend « 
reaſon for a guide, affords little honour to God, 0 
comfort to man; of what uſe is a law in the min 

which no one perceived, and every one corrupte 
Let it alſo be reconciled, how mankind ſhould b 
able to diſcover the perfect will of God ; yet, wht 
diſcovered, totally Ynale to obſerve it, in faith 0 
practice. 

But if we take inſtruction along AY us, it is 
teacher that will direct us thro! all the obſcurity an 
| maze of things, ſolve every difficulty, lead uf 


truth to the fountain head, and explain the _ 


2 * 
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o 
ifference in wiſdom, between ages, and nations: 

at as marble in the block is capable of any form; 
ſo is the human mind deformed, or beautiful, ac- 
cording to the full of him who models, and po- 
liſnes it. 
| WHAT gd cauſe then can be aſſigned, for rea- 
on being thus ſet up againſt revelation, except the 
pride of man, who would not willingly be a deb- 
tor to any but himſelf ? the revealed Word of God 
is a compleat law of all things required of him to : 
elieve, or do, towards the perfection of his nature. 
And whether his commands relate to practice or 
ſpeculation, the authority of all is equally from him; 
but with this difference, that to the former, he de- 

ands the obedience of our will; to the latter, on- 
y the aſſent of our underſtanding. 1 
Yet, tho' his precepts are moſt excellent, agree- 5 
able to the pureſt dictates of reaſon, and the higheſt _ 

expectations of the ſoul ; men will not aſcribe the 

glory of them to God, but themſelves ; and by 
thus taking off their obligation, become their own 
jords, and maſters 
On the ſame account, they reject all PO | 


which they are not able fully to underſtand and 
omprehend; tho' the only faith required of us, is 
believe the reality of ſome thiugs, upon the cre- 


o exiſt, which is neither revealed, nor required of - 
3 to know. And if men are not fo wiſe as God, 
fidelity in theſe caſes, muſt be owing to great 

ride or Perverſeneſs. Tho? one ſhort rule may 


veto o dect us, in conſidering both the word and 
| I 2 FOE works = 


ecauſe there can be no ſecret counſel in God, 


lit of a divine teſtimony ; not the manner how they 


_- 


C 6% 
works of God. That it matters not, what we gs 
norant of the internal frame of all things) can con. 
|  ceive, or do; but what infinite power can do, ang 
what infinite truth declares he has done, can, t 
will do. This no one denies of God, but that he 
may be a God'to himſelf. Or for man to complain, 
that he cannot do, or know more, than his preſent 
faculties are able; is to complain of God that he 
did not make him an angel, or ſome different be. 
ing, with larger capacities, from what he is. 
 Anv, for what is it men would exchange the 
word of God? for a law, which has no certainty 
or obligation, no exiſtence, no mark of truth or n. 
ligion in it; of fo little uſe to the great purpoſa 
of man, that it never did afford an univerſal ru 
to direct him in the way to happineſs ? what the 
could the fruits of it be, but to live in porn 
and lie down in miſery ? 

Even to read Dr. Clarke's PIRIE obligation 
of natural religion, ſeems ſufficient to make athink- 
ing chriſtian renounce, and abjure it. V. 2. Prop. 
6. That the beſt of the philoſophers had 0 
* knowledge of the order and method of God 
„governing the world—That their natural under. 

« ſtanding was as unqualified, to find out and a- 
prehend, the moſt obvious neceſſary truths, a 
the eyes of bats to behold the light of the ſun- 
even the nature and attributes of God himſelf— 
As to the manner in which God would be wot 
« ſhipped, . they were entirely and unavoidably ig: 
* norant—In all important doctrines, as the foul 
« immortality, and certainty of a future ſtate, the 


* were very doubtful, and uncertain—Nor were 
| 3 6 eve 


« ever able, fully to explain, or prove, the neceſ- 


« fary indiſpenſable obligations of morality---They 
« perpetually diſagreed, and contradicted one ano- 


a ther, concerning the chief good, and final hap- 
« pineſs of man----and ſeveral other very neceſſary 


« truths, not poſſible to be diſcovered, with any 


„was plainly wanting, ſome extraordinary, and 


* philoſophers.” 
Of what neceſſity or uſe then is a religion, that 


bing revelation of invaluable truths, and then 


a things, that are ſaid wiſely and truely by mo- 
dern deifts [and pray what is Dr. Clarke ?] are 


could have been able to have ſaid the ſame things--- 


merely by the light of reaſon,” 77 Dr. Clarke, ib. 
3 * | | 


« certainty, by the bare light of nature----Or, 
« were it poſſible, tis certain in fad, the wiſeſt 
„ philoſophers of old never did it----So that there 


« ſupernatural aſſiſtance; which was above the 
reach of bare reaſon and philoſophy to procure---- 
© And the very heathens were perſuaded, that 
the great rules of human life mult receive their 
authority from heaven----For revelation has a 
greater, and more influence, upon the lives and 
actions of men, than the e bak of all the 


hus vaniſhes in a miſt ? Nor is it only a deceiver, in 
retending to things it never did; but a felon, in 


aming them as its own. © For almoſt all the 
plainly borrowed from that revelation, which they 
refuſe to embrace, and without which, they never 
Tis one thing to ſee, that theſe rules of life, when 


plainly laid before us, are perfectly agreeable to 
reaſon ; and another thing, to find out theſe rules, 


So 


| 1 -giver? 


e 

80 Mr. Locke, and; others. < Tt. ſhould ſeem, 
1 + 805 he, by the little that hong been hitherto don, 
« that tis too hard a thing for unaſſiſted reaſon, 
to eſtabliſh morality, in all its parts, upon 10 
< true foundation it ever failed men, in thi 
<< its great and proper buſineſs- And if the ch. 
« ſtiar philoſophers have ſo much outdone the 
heathen, yet we may obſerve, that the firſt knoy. 
< ledge of the truths they have added, was owing 
to revelation.“ With much more to the ſane 
| purpoſe. Reaſon. of Chriſt. p. 268, &c. 
- Here then let us ſtop, and conſider ;* if ther 
are but two ways of coming at, whatever deſeris 
the name of, wiſdom or underſtanding either h 
reaſon or revelation : one, a glimering, falſe, d 
ceitful taper, that always bewildered its follower, 
in ignorance and error: the other, a clear, perf 
and refulgent light, ever ſhining forth unto perk 
day, by which no one ever walked, and was & 
ceived. What difficulty can there be in our choice! 
Who would change his bible (by which a vill 
ger knows more, than all the ſchools of At bens 
| Rome) for a metaphyſical cobweb, an inconſiſten 
jargon of unmeaning terms, which can render: 
man neither wiſer nor better? or leave truths of l 
great concernments, to tedious intricate dedudtions 
which, few or none are able to judge of; when! 
has in his hands, ſo ſhort, and ſure a method, ( 
coming at them, as the infallible rule of his ay 


If redemption hd Faith, repentance, ad {alvatio 
are articles of our creed, and no parts of nat 


_— what ſhould we ſtudy, but the words 
eter 


— [63] | 
1 life; or whither go for learning, but to that 
ſchool, where ſuch divine ſubjects are taught, as none 
but God could declare; and confirmed by ſuch un- 
queſtionable evidences, as prophecies and miracles, 
which none but God could bring ? nor is the time 
yet come, or ever will ; when his revealed word ſhall 
not be as neceſſary for the direction of man, as his 
xrovidence to govern the world. 
| To concLupet. From the foregoing enquiry, 
e may perceive the error, of ſeveral opinions, ad- 
yanced by great names amongſt us, in ſupport of 
aural religion. One is, that God never gave a 
Law to mankind, before the days of Moſes ; and 
hence, in all their diſcourſes, confound the patriar- 


a continuance. Another, equally falſe. and dan- 
perous, is, that a general declaration of God's will 
vas never made tothe world, before the nen of 
he goſpel. 
| But of all the affections incultated by Waben, 


kaled religion, was to revive, and improve, the na- 
ral notions we have of God: and that revelation 
nnot ſubſiſt, without pre-ſuppoſing a natural re- 
gon. Whereas it appears undeniably, that reve- 
tion was from the beginning ; and that, without 


on in the world. Let us then © hold faſt that 
form of ſound words; and beware leaſt any man 

colt {poil us, through philoſophy and vain deceit, after 
cul the traditions of men, after the rudiments of t the 
is ON world, and not of Chriſt,” 


ell ; oo co on 


hal and moſaical law together, tho* moſt eſſential- 
different in their origin, obligation, univerſality, 


he moſt deteſtable is; that the only intent of re- - 


there could not have been, any duty, law, or reli- 


[64] 
For as the whole ſcheme of creation and tedemy. 
tion, was laid in the mind eternal: ſo ſince the fall 
there has been but one covenant, the everlaſting 
goſpel of good tydings ; but one mediator, whoſ 
prieſthood is unchangeable ; one faith, by which ve 

can be ſaved; one hope of eternal life, and threat of 
endleſs death, to ver one that cometh into the 
world. 
Here then his; as it at in 10 denn a cafe, 
. from a thorough and long conviction; nor from any 
other motive, would urge others to do the ſame) [| 
fix the rule of my faith, the law of my being, and 
the hopes of my falvation ; that religion entered tie 
world by revelation: and that, becauſe no other 


8 ſyſtem, can give certainty, authority, and obligation 


to it; can neither ſatisfy the judgment, nor bind 
the conſcience. And if this principle be true, with. 
out any thing here advanced in ſupport of it, bu 
what is warranted by ſcripture; diſpute is at an end 
Whatever the Atheiſt or Deiſt object: whatere 
foundation of ſtubble or ſtraw, others would lay, in 
reaſon or nature, can be no more than cavil, 0 
ſuppoſition, _ 
In the bible alone, is is man's hcl ity , and find 
= _ propounded. And thence it appears, that a pet 
fect rule, and fixed meaſure of duty, binding at il 


times and places, winhout ſtanding in need of an 
addition or alteration, was given at the beginning 


and ſhall endure thro? all generations; who are bil 
one family, in one fpirit, one ae one 00 
and Father of all. . 
£ 5 n. 0 
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s ſome points might ſeem to want fur- 
ther explanation, and others to be con- 
irmed by the opinion of the moſt com- 
petent judges; it was thought proper to 
a add them by way of appendix. Ts - 
A. p. 18. It is undoubtedly a taſk of utmoſt dan- 
r, to diſſent from Mr. Locke's eſſay: yet whilſt it 
che ſtandard of mens reaſonings, and judging of 
ings; if any fundamental errors be contained 
rein, they muſt unavoidably lead into miſtakes 
the moſt pernicious nature. To examine mat- 
bs of ſuch conſequence 1 is every one's duty and in- 
eſt ; with which view, I beſeech every ſerious 
quirer after truth, to conſider, whether our great 
thor, whilſt he rooted up innate ideas, did not, 
is own hypotheſis, open a gap to far greater evils, 
hether indeed his whole plan be not contradictory, 
ſe, uncertain, and inconſiſtent with religion. At 
; ſhall offer a few obſervations, Li it 11 
me in chat lght 


# 


K — 1 


r 
4 2 The . prinivle” on which his fabric 
reſts, is, * that ideas of ſenſation and reflection ar 
the original of all knowledge. The rule is ge. 
neral; no exception can be made: for all thoſ 
fublime thoughts, which tower above the cloud; 
and reach as high as heaven itſelf, take their fit 
“ and footing here: in all the great extent, where 
ein the mind wanders, in thoſe remote ſpeculat. 
ons, it may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs nx 
one jot beyond theſe ideas.” L. 2. c. 1. $24. 

To paſs over ideas of reflection, which biſhop 

Brown (in his limits of the human underſtanding 
has proved undeniably to be a- contradiction in 
terms: it muſt be here obſerved, that the frequent 
retractions from his main principle, every where u 
be met with, were not intended to invalidate it, no 
are ſo taken by his followers. The general maxin 
is inviolable, (that we want knowledge of all fort 
< where we want ideas.” LE 

| Now if the mind be 8 with ad 

truths,” the knowledge of which (by Mr. Li 
own confeſſion, and an impoſſibility ariſing fron 
the nature of things) it did not come at, by ide 
ol ſenſation and reflection; there can want no fa 

ther proof, of the eſſay 8 N laid in falſhood an 
- contradiftion. 

Our philoſopher ow tells us in l > 
* in the works of God there are more, and mo 
440 beautiful beings, whereof we have no ideas, thi 
there are, whereof we have ideas.“ 2d. Reply! 
the Biſhop of Worceſter, p. 537. Dublin Edit. ( 
which beings, whereof we have no ideas, a man 
capable of knowing their exiſtence to be real“ 


E 
true, © becauſe he is capable of having it revealed 
« to him by God.” Ib. which ſurely, as he ſeems 
immediately after to apprenend; is inconſiſtent with 
« his own way of certainty.” 
| He again t thus diſtinguiſhes things; by reaſon 
God communicates to mankind, that portion of 


* truth, which he has laid within the reach of our 
* natural faculties---Revelation is natural reaſon | 


« enlarged, by a new ſet of diſcoveries, commu- 
mcated by God immediately,” L 4. c. 19.$ 4. 
Conſequently, there are truths, and knowledge, of 
quite a different kind, and Origen, from thoſe ſup- 
poſed to be attainable from ideas of ſenſation. and 
eection. | 
For there are propoſitions above reaſon. . c. 
. $ 23.— Many things, wherein we have very 
* imperfe&t notions, or none at all; and other 
things, of whoſe paſt, preſent, or future exi- 
* ſtence, by the natural uſe of our faculties, we 


* yond the diſcovery of our natural faculties, and 
above reaſon, are, when revealed, the proper 
matter of faith.“ Ib. c. 18. & 7.— “ The ex- 
iſtence of ſpirits 1 is not knowable, but by revela- 
tion.” Ib. c. 11. $ 12.—* And concerning the 
exiſtence of ſeveral other things we muſt content 
ourſelves with the evidence of faith,” Ib.—< For | 
in all ſupernatural truths, the evidence of reaſon 
fails.“ 2d. Rep. to Bp. of V. p. 597.—< We 
receive the chriſtian religion from revelation, 
whereby God himſelf affords light and know- 
ledge immediately to us, and we ſee the truth of 
what he ſays, in his unerring veracity.” Ib. c. 7. 
: K 2 i 11. 


have no knowledge at all. Theſe as being be- 5 
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8 11.—© For revelation; having the teſtimony of 
“God, is certainty beyond doubt, evidence beyond 
exception, and our aſſent to it, or faith, has x 
much certainty, as our A ** Ib. e 
„ 
Is it not then ant as the 4 hes tho bl 
truths are laid within our reach, of which the 
* mind can determine, and judge; by the uſe of in 
4 natural faculties, from naturally acquired ideas” 
Ib. c. 18. $ 9. Yet there are numberleſs others, f 
far greater dignity and importance, which lie be. 
yond the ſphere of reaſon; as all ſupernatural, {ji 
ritual, and inviſible beings, or objects, which ar 
diſcoveries immediately from God. For © wha: 
“ ever propoſition is revealed, of whoſe truth, our 
* mind, by. its natural faculties and notions, cin. 
not judge, that is purely matter of faith, an 
above reaſon.” Ib. Then, revelation is the prin 
ciple of truth, and ground of aſſent. 
So that here is a vaſt ſtock of ſublime knowlaid 
all indeed deſerving that name, which does not take 
its riſe from, or has the leaſt connection with idea 
of ſenſation and reflexion, Nay the point contend: 
ed for undeniably follows Mr, Locke's own poli 
ons; that whenever religion entered the world, i 
muſt have been by revelation, or communicated 1 
God immediately; WAS: is "ncompatitlc with ic: 
off lenſation. 
2dly, There ariſes from the very nature of ting 

an impoſſibility of their being, in general, ſubjc 
to Mr. Locke's ſyſtem of ideal knowledge. If 
conſider the utmoſt extent of the mind, all thing 
Conceryable by it, .* be — under two . 
viſibl 


1 69 1 


viſible and inviſible, material and immaterial. There 
is no medium. Nor can it think or judge of them, 
without ſome mark or repreſentation before it ; and 
in proportion as theſe are clear or confuſed, ſuch 
will be its perception of them. 
Of the former ſpecies, it has an exact image, 
conformable to the exiſtence of things, which may _ 
| be properly called an Ipza. This is what he ſays ; 
« of a figure we clearly ſee, and a ſound we diſtinct- 
« ]y hear, we have ideas by ſenſation or reflexion.” 
Let. to Bp. of W. p. 370: LI — 
But what has this to do with the cher claſs of 
Ithings, © which eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard?“ 
het by his own rule we have a knowledge of? here, 
ve have no true picture, or repreſentation in the 
mind, but only ſome feint notices, received by in- 
ſtruction, and analogy, or comparing things un- 
known, with thoſe that are known. We ſee Ry 
put © as thro' a glaſs darkly,” & dwiyuarti, ob- 1 Cor. xl. 
ſcurely, at a diſtance ; ſo as to have a glimpſe of © 
em, by likeneſs or fimilitude; not a clear viſion 
df the objects themſelves. And theſe, in diſtinCtion 
o ideas, may be called NoT1ons, as © being quite 
removed from ſenſe.” L. 3. c. 1.4 5. For they 
e conveyed by language to the intellect, where 
ords are the ſubſtitutions or ſigns of them. 
Nor are things themſelves more eſſentially diffe- 
ent, than their conveyances to, or repreſentations 
the mind, for objects of thought. Language 
not convey original direct ideas of ſenſe, nor 
leas of ſenſe intellectual notions. So neither can 
e have an idea of ſpirit, or a notion of what we 
pally ee, And it is as as poſſible for the mind to 
| create 
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: [70 1 
ereate an object of ſenſe, as a notion of inviſibil 
ties, without information. 


4 is falſe, contrary to, and inconſiſtent with, the ny, 
ns and effential difference of-things. 


© oft pernicious conſequence to all religious truths, 


things, in their abſence, but by ſome repreſents 
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or falſe. For © as truth, in its proper import, fi 
„ nifies nothing, but the joining or ſeparating of 
* ſigns, as the things ſignified by them, do age 
or diſagree with one another.” L. 4. c. 5.5 2. | 


| 
2 
1 
71 
x. 
{#2 
8 
| 
[ 


duce great uncertainty and error, both in philoſe 
as they exiſt in nature. Thus, by placing the ſam 
mark for viſibles and inviſibles, reduces both claſf 
into that, whereof the mark is a proper ſubſtitut 
and the mind muſt think and og upon them ac 


4. c. 1. 2. And if things be diverſe, ſo mult th 
- memorials of them; or the mind, in thinking, coul 


is no difference, things will appear the ſame; it ca 


tain truth or knowledge. 


46 * ting them 1 in the place of — which they d 


On which accounts, Mr. Locke's grand principh 


- 3dly, This hypotheſis is uncertain, and of th 
It appears, that the mind cannot contemplat 


tions of them; nor otherwiſe, than as they are tri 


muſt follow, that the placing ſigns to repreſen 
things, which they cannot poſſibly ſignify, will pro 


phy and divinity ; ; by confounding all real truth 


—— 
For kndukdas is the perception of the agre 
<< ment or diſagreement of any of our ideas.” L 


not diſtinguiſh one from the other. For where tht 
not join or ſeparate ſigns, conſequently neither d 


| Now, as the greateſt © abuſe of words, is $ the f 


« ( 


. 
© or can, by no means ſignify.” L. 2. c. 10. $19. 
It may juſtly be apprehended, that from our great 


il. 


ple 
1 undetermined a manner ; * as the idea of God, the 
idea of an infinite ſupreme being.“ L. 4. c. 3. 8 
18. and the like; as well as of the neareſt, and moſt 
contemptible objects; greater miſchiefs have ariſen, 
Khan from all the writings, of the profeſſed enemies 
go religion. He conſtantly aſſerts, an idea to 


+ be whatever is the object of the underſtanding, 


the 
"no 


cannot reaſon without thinking, or think without 


13 70 
i immediate objects of the mind in thinking, that 


agree 
2. k 
reſent 
pre. 
loſo- 
truths 
e {amt 
claſk 
ſtitute 
m a 


36, 537.--* So that where we have no ideas, our 
* reckoning.” L. 4. c. 17. 5 9. 


nd every thing that is inviſible and divine, whereof 
e can have no ideas. 


ever we are ſure, our ideas agree with the reality 
of things, there is certain real knowledge.” L. 
c. 4. d ib. So on the contrary, without ſuch aſſu- 


agree | 
is.” Nee, ve can have no certainty. Whence it follows, 
vaſt Mat as we cannot be ſure that our moſt exalted noti- 
,, coe do agree with the archetypes of ſpiritual hea- 


enly objects, we can have no real certain know- 
doe of them. 

| The conſequences which. have followed this looſe 
&thod of teaching the doctrine of ideas, are many, 


Te thi 
it call 


ther A 


s the f 
they a 


40 ( 


ch prejudices — ſn truths, as are not, 


author's uſing the term IDEA, in fo equivocal, and 


when a man thinks.” L. c. 1. $ 8.—*< For we 


„is, without ideas.” 2d Reply to Bp. of . 473, 
* reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an end of our 


Not only of our reaſon, but af i our religion alſo, XY 


Again, The recapitulation of all is " 1 ARE 


d fatal. Hence, younger minds have contracted | 


without 


[72] 

without great difficulty to be removed Upon ti 

. our latter infidels have grounded all their cavils, 9 
pretended reaſonin g, againſt revelation — It is f 
fundamental a point in hereſy, that ſome, in the pr. 
face to their little eſſays, have reminded us of it: 
that we might never looſe ſight of this firſt ſelf. ei. 
dent principle, that ideas of ſenſation and reflection 
are the original of all knowledge. 
It is from the reduction of things eſſentially diffe 
rent to the ſame claſs, and making ideas, the uli 
verſal repreſentatives of them, that every freethinke 
inſolently aſſumes the liberty, of affirming and dem. 
ing the ſame thing of all ſubjects, however oppoſite, 
in the ſame literal manner, as if they were of the 
ſame kind; and confidently demands the ſame proof, 
for every branch of knowledge, whether human 0 
divine: tho? it be as abſurd and contradictory, as to 
make one ſenſe judge of objects peculiar to another 
the ear of colours, or the eye of ſounds. And be. 
cauſe they have no direct ſenſible ideas of ſuperna- 
tural truths, cannot comprehend, therefore will nt 
believe them.” 
This ſophiſm is the corner-ſtone of inti-revelat 
niſts under all their ſerpentine maſks and diſguiſes; 
to require the evidence of ſenſe, for what is not cog: 
nizable by ſenſe. . They cannot endure the name df 

' myſtery, or that there ſhould be any thing ſo tran 
cendent, in the divine nature and exiſtence, as pt 
ternity, filiation, and the like; or any decree or e 
fect in the ſecret counſel of God, for the redemp 
tion of mankind; that is not to be conceived il 
an human manner, by plain direct ideas, as ot 
ſerved among the creatures. Such is the pride : 
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fidelity, that rather than give up its all-compre- 
xenſion, it will blend heaven and earth together; 
{troy the firſt principles of whatever deſerves the 
me of truth or knowledge; and ſhamefully con- 
und things eſſentially different, which God and 
ture have removed at an infinite diſtance. 

B. p. 29. This point cannot be allowed, by the 
achers of eternal reaſons and fitneſſes; but is main- 
ned as an undeniable truth, by almoſt every other 
reat writer on the ſubject. The noble author al- 
a mention'd, ſhews at large, that nothing can 
nd the obſervation of a command, but the ſu- 
eme authority. Puffendorff, L. 2. c. 3. $ 20—— 
hat we cannot conceive any fitneſs or unfitneſs in 
ons prior to ſuch law. L. I. c. 2. $ 6----That 
eſtabliſh an eternal rule of morality; without 
ſpect to the divine injunction, ſeems to be joining 
ich God, ſome coeval extrinſical principle, which 
was obliged to follow in aſſigning the forms and 


ſ:nces of things----All obligation proceeding from 
command of a ſuperior, moral P 


od and evil 
fiſt in the reſpect they bear to that; ſo that 
ting aſide all law, the motions and actions of 
en, are, in reality, perfectly indifferent---- And 
reaſon is informed with the knowledge of ſuch 
, it is as impoſſible for it to diſcover any mora- 
Yin human actions, as for a man born blind to d 
ake a judgment of the diſtinction of colours---- 


* 


5 


o limited and reſtrained, that the eternity reach i 


erefore ſuch ſentences, that the precepts of the : 
tural law are of eternal truth; and the like, muſt _ 


* . E 
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no further, than the impoſition or inſtitution & 
God Almighty, and the origin of human kind 

Ib. 

» To the ſame purpoſe, amongſt many "SEM 1 
thors, ander aſks ; if there were any ſuch thing 
as moral good or oo, before all law; how cou 

there be any obligation to make ſuch difference i 

our actions; ſince all obligation proceeds from tie 

command of a ſuperior ? Not. in Grot. de J. B. 
„„ coo. ” 

And our own biſhop 7 aylor demonſtrates at lug 

(in Duct. Dub.) That nature cannot make a lay 

nothing being juſt or unjuſt, till ſome divine la 

intervenes : nor are the duties of natural law bour 
upon us any other way, than by the commando 

God The laws of nature are not to be looks 

for, by the rules of reaſon, which has always be 

_ uncertain as the dreams of diſturbed fancics-- 

It has infinitely differed in every place and age. 

And the wiſeſt of men have believed the wort. 
crimes to be innocent, or without any natural d 

honeſty. With numberleſs other arguments. L. 

c. 1. Even Hobbes maintains that the laws of n 
ture, have no further the force of laws, than; 

they are promulged in holy ſcripture by the worde 

God, and not as they are certain concluſions z 
prehended by reaſon, concerning the doing or th 

_ omitting of things. De cive. L. g. § ult. 

C. This ſome cannot digeſt, as bearing too ha 
againſt the gentile world; but is not the lels tri 

on that account. 1 ſhall mention, and that w 
great brevity, a few, out of many noble atteſtat 

0 


[73] 


ons to it, both from ancients and moderns, which 
deſerve to be read at large. 

Plato refers all divine knowledge to Avia i in- 
ſtruction, and rightly ſays, that the Gods gave us 
underſtanding in order to learn, and what we learn 
is by their information -Nor can any man teach 
ligion, except God go before, and ſhew him the 
ay. Epinom. 988, 989. Plutarih, that by think- 
ing rightly of the Gods, we avoid a ſuperſtition, | 
bid as atheiſm----Better to have no Gods than what 
any repreſent them. Iſ. & Ofir. p. 355. D. And 
whoever would attain a knowledge of the Gods, 
uſt beg of them to grant it. Ib. Init. 
Cicero, That the ancients were his teachers in re- 
1gi0n----which they did not learn of themſelves, 
ut were taught by others. De Haruſp. Reſponſ. 
bat even they, who confeſſed the being of the 
cc, run into ſuch a variety and difference of opi- 
ions, that it is a trouble even to enumerate them. 
V. D. L. 1. n. 1. That they might rather be called 
bc dreams of madmen, than the judgments of phi- 
ophers. Ib. n. 16. And where opinions are ſo 
arious and oppoſite, it is poſſible that all may be 
ke; impoſſible that more than one ſhould be 
ve, Ib. n. 2. That the nature of the Gods al- 


lat he ever doubted, never could determine what 
is true, Seneca. That to conceive > unworthily of 
od, is to deny him. Epiſt. 114. 
The elder Chriſtians ſay, that opinions unbecom- 
g the divine nature and eſſence, are little better 
an blaſphemy. Clem. Alex. Strom. 6. p. 721. B. 


I. 2 And 


3g appeared to him very obſcure. Ib. n. 7. So 


of the Greeks, thou ght it better to have no re; 
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And Lacbantius, reflecting on the monſtrous tenet 


gion, than ſo impious an one; not to believe ay 
Gods, rather than imagine them ſuch, as they wer 
generally reported to be. 
M aoderns ſay the ſame. That a man may har 
ſuch unworthy notions of a deity, that it would i 
ſome reſpect, be as good, nay much better, to by 
without a God, than ſuch an one as he may frame. 
Wilkins, N. R. L. 1.c. 8. Better to have no oj 
nion of God, than ſuch an one as is unworthy of 
him. Ld. Bacon's Eflays. HET? 
There is indeed a kind of alta offer'd, by 
Id. Herbert, bp. Burnet, and others, who acknoy: 
ledge the monſtrous errors, aſcribed to God by ti 
Heathens. But, ſay they, let him be ſet forth with 
proper attributes, and they would be fo far fron 
not believing ſuch a deity, that the inſtant he wa 
propounded, they would receive him. True; ad 
does not this eſtabliſh, what is here contended for; 
that man by nature could not come at due appr: 
henſions of the divine attributes, but he had rt: 
ſon given him, to underſtand, and believe ſupernt- 
| tural truths, when propounded to him, which 
could not be done but by revelation, 
D. They who would ſatisfy themſelves of tht 
ohilolophick opinions, concerning the firſt prind 
ples of things, out of which they were faſhion 
need only conſult Cicero de N. D. Plutarch. de fi 
eit. & Laertius. And they will find but one ung 
verſally agreed in, viz. that they looked upd! 


wy as 4 wenn, who when he builds, doe 
10 
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ot make the materials, but uſes thoſe already made. 
The great Cicero taught that matter had a pre-ex- 
ſtent ſtate. in Timæo. And, that to ſay, it was 

ther produced from, or could be reduced to, no- 
hing; was an abſurdity never affirmed by any phi- 
ofopher who ſtudied nature. De Divinat. L. 2---- 
And the grave Plutarch, that nothing can be made 
ut of nothing, or what has no' exiſtence. De Anim. 

Procreat. p. 1014----The Pythagoreans, Stoics, Pla- 
unte, and Peripateticks, held the pre- -exiſtence of 
atter z and after chriſtianity, the two latter re- 
ned to profeſs their old ſyſtem, and the world's 
Wecrnity, the better to oppoſe the goſpel. Nor 
as there ever a philoſopher, who acknowledged a 
pod, and did not at the ſame time believe, there 
vas an eternal uncreated being, viz. matter, which 
wed its exiſtence only to its own nature, and had 
0 dependance on any other, for its _ nes, at- 
ibutes, or properties. 5 
E. The iflue of this may be left to the cont 

| f Scrates, and the judgment of Cicero. Natural 

ligion conſtantly appeals to, and lays oreat ſtreſs 

h, the caſe of Socrates. The appearance indeed 
ſolemn; we ſee the beſt of men unſhaken on the 
fink of eternity, and diſcourſing on that momen- 
jus point, with utmoſt compoſure. But what 


rd the preacher, looked on his theſis as a mere 
ndox, a doctrine rejected by all mankind. Nor 
as their maſter convinced of its truth; his doubts 
re great, his certainty ſo little, that he was afraid 
Ps both himſelf, and them, into error. 

And 


ks the conſequence ? his choſen diſciples, who re- 


kern! py 
And concluded his famous apology with theſe 1 
markable words; it is now time that I go hence 
die, and you to live; but which is beſt, no mot 
tal, I think, can tell----It is alſo generally aſſerts 
that Socrates knew the true God. Of this we cn 
not judge better, than from his behaviour, on th 
laſt and moſt important event. Yet the true Gy 
is not ſo much as mention'd, nor any of his i 
communicable attributes, under which a dying ft 
ner would ſeek. for refuge, his power, wiſdom, « 
goodneſs ; not a word of contrition or repentanc 
no ſupplicating for pardon, no hopes or even a nil 
for mercy, at his hands who judgeth the earth 
Yet he had great compunction of mind, and ſcrupl 
of conſcience ; not about his future condition, b 
for not obeying the God of dreams: therefore di 
ring his long impriſonment, makes a ſerious pr 
paration for death, by compoſing verſes to the dz 
mon of Delphos, and tranſlating A#/op's fable 
And in the laſt gaſp, calls back, as it were, hi 
departing ſoul, to order the diſcharge of a vo 
by as ſtupid an act of idolatry, as the molt | i950 
rant ſavage was ever guilty of. 
(Cicero, affirms, that a pure mind, thinking, i 
telligent, and free from body, was altogether 
conceivable. N. D. L. n. 10. Which, of all th 
philoſophick opinions, is true; let ſome God | 
to it: which moſt likely, is a queſtion hard to 
determined. Tyſc. Q. L. I. n. 11. It was wilt 
moſt argued vehemently againſt; and every ler 
ed man deſpiſed it. Ib. n. 22, 31. He had oft 
read and heard of it. De conſelat. p. 563. and h. 
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he magna ſpes, great hopes, but no aſſurance. 
vc. Q. L. I. n. 41. When he carried philoſophy 
p its utmoſt ftretch, in an exſtatick rapture on the 
ul's permanence after death, Oh glorious day, &c. 
et it ends in this; if after all, I am miſtaken in 
belief of the ſouPs immortality, I am pleaſed 
ith my error. De SeneF. ult. The dream may be 
nchanting, but vaniſhes'as ſoon as one wakes. 
we, ſays he, peruſed Plato, with the greateſt di- 
gence and exactneſs, over and over again: but 
now not how it is, whilſt I read him, I am con- 
nced ; when I lay the book aſide, and begin to 
ſider by myſelf, of the foul's immortality, all 
e conviction inſtantly ceaſes. Tſe. Q. L. 1. n. 11. 
Dr. Clarke ſays, this cannot be obſerved with- 
out ſome pity and concern of mind.” Boyle Le&. 
ſc. 2. A great deal one may believe; for, in 
ality, it deſtroys, all that he, or others, PE 
ken of natural religion. 

Cicero, indeed, chought common to to be 
e ſtrongeſt argument in favour of the ſoul's im- 


prtality. Tuſc. Q. L. I. n. 14. Yet immediately 
ter affirms, that Pherecydes was the firſt man, 


as evidently appears from his writings, who ſaid 


the ſouls: of men were immortal.” Ib. n. 16. 
hich ſurely can imply no more, than that, in his 
inion, it was a doctrine ſo agreeable to the rea- 
n and wiſhes of mankind, as muſt be aſſented 

, whenever duly propoſed. But will not prove that 
be the voice of nature, which ſo many millions of 

tonal creatures in the weſtern world never 
wght, or heard of, for above fifteen hundred 
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